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RITISH ARCH A.OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The TENTH MEETING of the SESSION will be held at 32, 
SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
April 4. Chair to be _—— at 8 p.m. Antiquities will be exhibited, 


(THE COLLEGE HALL of RESIDENCE for 
WOMEN STUDENTS, Byng Place, London, W.C. 

The OFFICE of PRINCIPAL will become VACANT at the END of 

the , PRESENT SESSION, and the Council are prepared to receive 





and the following Papers 

‘On Two Combnemmerative Medals ,and the Political * 

which gave Rise to their Proauction Soe Dr. eat NSTONE. 
GEORGE PATRICK” an, -R.LBA 

Rey. H. J. DUKINFIELD ASTLEY, M.A. + 


Rots LITERARY FUND. 


‘The LORD RUSSELL of KILLOWEN, G.C.M.G., Lord ae Justice 
of England, Day. ay 2, a at the 110th ANNIVERSARY DIN NER, on 





frem i for the up to 


PP 


sry 
Hae particulars apply, a7 letter, to the Hon. Secretary, at College 





| OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

Cooper’s Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment - Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 
Forty Students will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary of 
State will offer them for competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant 
Engineers in the Public Works Department, and Three Appointments 
po Assistant hag. soloecnger in the Telegraphs Department and One in 

cei ral 





WEDNESD ‘ay 2, at the HOTEL CECIL, STRAND, W.C., at 7 for 
30 P.M. 

. Geutionen wi milling to serve as Stewards are requeste: 
with the Secre LLEWELYN, ROBERTS. 


7, Adelphi a a W.C. 


OFAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS and 

GRAVERS.—The GALLERY, 54, PALL MALL, EAST, 8.W. 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION (including some Works of Ostade) NOW GPEN, 
10t06. Admiesion 1s. CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, Secretar: 





P.W.D.—For particulars apply to Secretary, at 
Collere. 


FRANCE, — The ATHENAZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
oo NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOUBS, 
TOULO 

re at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivollt, Paris. 


State of BERNARD QUARITCH, deceased. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the BUSINESS of a BOOK- 
SELLER and DEALER in RARE BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, 
formerly carried on by the late Mr. Rernard Quaritch, will in future be 
carried on under the trade name of BERNARD QUARI' TCH, exactly as 











SDrOED COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
ORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


The EASTER poo BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 26. 
Lectures = given in all Branches of General and Higher Education. 





OOKSELLERS’ SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 
49, ROYAL PARADE, EASTBOURNE. 
above Home has been established for the benefit of Booksellers, 


coe — for allthe University of London Examinations 
so Arts and "Scie 


A Single Ceiead of Lectures in any Subject may be attended. 
‘There is a Department for Professional Training in Teaching, and an 
Art School. 
Students can reside in the College. 
Prosp and all particulars ¢ on application to the Patnctrat. 





thelr Asaistants, and Families. Suites of Rooms, or single 
can be had furnished, with cooking and at at very mod 
Sarees r week. 

The Home is replete with every comfort, and, facing the sea front, 
forms a most charming residence for those desiring rest and a 
— 's sojourn at this most lovely seaside resort. 

All particulars and forms of application can be had of the Seen: 
Mr. Geo. Larner, at the London Office, 48, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


EWSVENDOKS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Patron: 
The Right Hon, the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents: 
The Right Hon. LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON. 
Established in 1839 for granting Pensions and henson ree Assistance 
to principals or assistants en d as vendors of news 
A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-Presi ent. and gives 
tore votes for life at all electi Each d of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
—- to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 











Perery man and woman throughout the United Shey ieee whether 
publisher, wholesaler, retailer, employer or employed, is entitled to 
become a member upon payment of Five Shillings ae or Three 
Guineas for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
news rs. 
The J nnuitants now number en the men receiving 25/. and 
the women 20). per — each. These Pensions, now amounting to 
per annum, are Rive: from the dividends arising from the 

invested capital of the ned tution. 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund” was established in 1887. It 
gs eg ‘Francis F of 201. a year each for four widows of newsvendors. 


The “ cis Fund” provides pensions for one man 25!. and one 
woman 20/. 

Tem rary Relief is te not only to Members, but to newsvendors 
or their servants who may be r d for by Members. 





= Weis is made and relief awarded in oe with the merits of 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 
°* Memorial Hall Buildings, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


BEDForD COLLEGE, LON DON (for WOMEN), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The HENRY TATE SCHOLARSHIP in Science, annual value 50. 
A PFEIFFER are Js Science Pa ss 
A REID saisimermeg ae » ah 10s. 
in tenable for Three Years, 
Will be awarded on the cman of the Examination to be held at the 
College on June 26 and 27. Candidates must be under Nineteen Years 
of age on the first day of the Examination. 
For further information apply to the Parncrpatr. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on MAY 1. The work is arranged 
80 that a Student may advantageously begin his Medical Curriculum 








en. 
Full information ~~ be obtained from either of the undersigned. 
SPENCER, M.D. F.R.C.P., Dean of the Faculty. 
J. "HORSBURGH, M A., Secretary. 


\HE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
Ashburne House, Victoria Park. 
Warden—Miss H. M. STEPHEN. Fees 36 to 60 Guineas the Session. 
is Prospectuses apply to WaRrDEN. 

One Scholarship of 331. for Three Years, and at least One Bursary of 
151., renewable for Two additional Years, will be awarded for next 
Session. Candidates must present themselves at the Examination for 
Entrance Scholarships at the Owens College in May.—For further 
particulars apply to the WaRDEN. 


ADAME AUBERT recommends English and 
Foreign SCHOOLS, and forwards PROSPECTUSES gratis. 














IBRARIAN and CURATOR of many years’ 
experience SEEKS RE-ENGAGEMENT. Willing to go to any 
ap on 4 World. Highest testimonials.—B. E., 89, Prince of Wales 


0. AUTHORS. —MSS. Copied, Revised, and seen 
‘ough Press. Literary Work (Fiction or Articles) desired. 
cuedne made at Public Offices.—F. E. A., Reynell’s, 44, Chancery Lane. 


ST of JOINT ORGANIZING SECRETARY 

(WOMAN) VACANT END of MAY. Salary 80. Fo gear 
stating qualifications and experience, should be sent before APRIL 20, 
by letter, to Miss ents Women’s Trade Union Council, S, Albert 
Square, Mancheste 


NECRETARY WANTED for the ROYAL 
GLASGOW INSTITUTE of the FINE ARTS.—The Council are 

prepared to receive applications for this post, vacant through the death 
of Mr. Robert Walker. It will be the duty of the Secretary to man 
the property of the Institute and do everything to increase the public 
interest in the Exhibitions held annually, which are well known in the 
Art world. He will also require to possess Artistic and py Quali- 
fications, and devote his time entirely to the i of t 
Salary to s tart. 300/. per annum.—Applications to be sent 4 not later 
bros APRIL 5, to Cuarrman or Councit, 175, Sauchiehall Street, 

lasgow. 


N Oo T I Cc E. 




















The PROFESSORSHIP of shee and PHYSICS ia ee 
MALTA LL caged Races Md ea Aa are 
send in the Drrecror or _seacpsatlog 
Malta, within one macho on the date + this notice. 

The salary attached to the Chair is 1501. ny 

The Professor will not be engaged more than twelve hours per week. 

N TAGLIAFERRO, Director of Education. 
Education Office, March 22, 1900. 


DUCATI ON.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

n be obtained (free of charge) trom Messrs. GAKBITAS, 

THRI ING. & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Hors 8s and Girls. and successful Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish carefu! selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements, —36, Sackville Street, W. 


DVICE as to SCHOOL 8— 

The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION, Limited (a body of Oxford 
and Cambridge Graduates), SUPPLIES, without charge, INFORMATION 
and ADVICE as to SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS at Home or Abroad, 
and as to Tutors for all Examinations.—A stat of 
should be sent to the Manager, K. J. Beevor, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
Strand, London, W.C. Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 




















Resident and Daily GOVERNESSES (Finishing and Junior), Lady Pro- 
fessors, Governese-Students. Holiday Governesses, Companions intro- 
duced for British Isles, Continent, America, Asia, Australasia.—141, 
Regent Street, W. 


O EDUCATIONAL JOURNALISTS with 
CAPITAL.—An OFFICIAL ORGAN is urgently NEEDED to 
represent SLOAN-DUPLOYAN SHORTHAND WRITERS throughout 
the World. Only thoroughly experienced Gentlemen need apply in the 
first instance to F. C. V. Rosrvear, ex-Official Court Reporter, 57, 
Elmfield Road, Balham, 8.W. 


YPE-WRITING.—All kinds of COPYING 

quickly and carefully executed in best style, 10d. per 1,000 words. 

Estimates given for long MSS. (Established 1893.)—Miss Disney, 7, 
Balham Grove, Balham, 8. W. 


YYPE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 
DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual Terms. 
Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss Sixzs, 
West Kensington Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, 
mersmith, W. 


YPE-WRITING; TYPE-WRITING; TYPE- 
WRITING.—NOVELS, PLAYS, ESSAYS se peat Briers 
Difficult MSS. receive special attention. References to A 
Write for terms to E. Granam, 23, Cockspur Street, Pall Mall, loaten, 


yeh -WRITING.—9d. per 1,000 words, including 
d_ paper. ee oar and Se eeeteeca MSS. Promptness. 
Best Machine. 
Road, Egham, Surrey. 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.—MSS. 

COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 

hand Writers and Typists sent out by Day or Hour.—Miss Burney, 
Second Floor, 48, Bedford Row, London. 


NFORMATION OFFICE, OXFORD (Director, 

C. C. ORD, M.A.), for all inquiries on the University. Scholastic 

Agency. Medical Registry. Clerical Duty provided. Examinations 
arranged. Translations and Catalogues. Secretarial Work. 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. The 

















e.—F. Mason, Grange 














ponte of Authors capably represented. Proposed Agreements. 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. MSS. placed 
with Publishers carefully conducted. years’ practical 


fers 
experience in ali kinds of P Publishing and Book wm by Consultation 
.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors en a to 
Mr. A. M. Buronss, Authors’ Agent, 34, Paternoster Row 





e, by his Son, Mr. BERNARD orga QUARITCH, at the 
Business Premises No. 15, Lie London 
E & EYRE, Solicitors to the Executors. 
16, Golden Square, W. 


ANDERSON & CO,, Advertising Agents 

‘« (Estab. 1881), 14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8. W. 
City Office: 15, GREAT WINCHES TER 8 

— Advertisements at the lowest possible prices. Special terms to 


8, - O 








MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, a and A Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


‘HE ART JOURNAL PRESS is prepared to 
undertake the PRINTING of high-class ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
PERIODICAIS, &c., and will be pleased to SUBMIT ESTIMATES. 
They are also prepared, with their exceptional experience, to advise as 
to the best mode of Reproducing Illustrations, as well as to undertake 
the same. Arrangements can also be made or the Publication of suit- 
able Books at the Art Journal Office, Ivy Lane, E. 
The Art Journal Press, 294, City Road, Londen, E.C. 


THENZXUM PRESS. — a EDWARD 

FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., he 
SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 

PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

















Catalogues, 
M =S8Rs. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 


one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


(CATALOGUE of SPANISH and PORTUGUESE 


BOOKS sent post free on application to 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


(CATALOGUE, No. 29.—Drawings, Engraving», 
/ and Books—scarce Works by Prof. Ruskin—Kelmscott Press 

Publications—Drawings by Turner, Prout, De Wint, &c.—Japanese 
Colour-Prints—Etchings and Engravings. Post free, Sixpence. —Wx. 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


WF ILLiaks & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 
14, Henrietta eo Covent Garden, London ; 20, — Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad St treet, O: 
CATALOGUES on application. 


(CuzaP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 
all New Books, Bibles, erepennrens) and Annual Volumes. Orders 
Lh as executed A return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 

eS and postage free.—Gitsert & Frevp, 67, Moorgate 
Breet, ‘Toe 


NEW CATALOGUE, just ready, including a 
SELECTION of valuable WORKS relating to INDIA and the 
EAST from the LIBRARY of the late Sir MONIER WILLIAMS, and 
several Thousand Volumes of Standard Historical and Wg hical 
Worke—Fine Library Sets in handsome Bindings—Books 0: Printe— 
Picture Galleries—Voyages and Travels—Poets—Dramatists, os Post 
free on ‘ae to James Rocue, Bookseller, 38, New oxtord Street, 
Londos. 




















bh ES & Eh vey, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
CATALOGUE of SCARCE BOOKS relating to the ART and 
SCIENCE of MUSIC now ready, post free, 6d. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


ATALOGUE, No. 58, now ready, post free, 

J STANDARD and SCARCE BOOKS in all Branches of Literature, 

including First Editions, Sporting Books, Topography, sets of Standard 
Authors, &c.—W. M. Monpuy, Bookseller, Liverpool 
100,000 Volumes always in stock. 


ppeneems, previous to a. —CHARLES 
E, New Street, offers Universal Biography, by Mackenzie, 
fine Set, 30s. (cost 7/.)—Charles eo" England, 3 9 ro. nice as new, 
30s.—Leech’s Little Tour in Ireland, 10s.—Rogers’s Poems, Turner 
Plates, 10s.—Ruskin’s Poems. 2 vols. 4to 20s. —quaint Old Black-Letter 
Bible—100 various Tales, Travels, Magazines, Biographies, &c., all 
sound, bound vols. 2/.—CHaRrtzs Lows, New Street, Birmingham. 


L. STEVENSON.—WANTED, a COMPLETS 
e SET of the EDINBURGH EDITION of STEVENSON 
WORKS, in 28 vols.—Lowest price to H., care of Mr. Edward 
26 and 27, Cockspur Street, London, 8. W. 
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THE AUTOTYPE 


FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Open Free Daily from 10 to 6. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 
PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 

AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH 
ART. 

AUTOTYPES of WORKS by ARTISTS 
of the PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 

AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by OLD 
MASTERS, 


AUTOTYPES of SELECTED WORKS 
from the PARIS SALONS. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 
LOGUE. Now ready. New Edition. With upwards 
of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable ee ge 
and 23 Tint-Block Ill For 
reference the Publications are arranged ‘Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post free, 1s. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Published in Twelve Parts. 
Illustrated In Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 


Price to Subscribers, 97. 








[Now ready. 
VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 


CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUX, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 61. 6s. 


Tke OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions a the Works of BURNB-JONKS, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFMAN, BODEN HAUSEN ° PLOCKHORST, THU- 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 13. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


ENLARGED AND CLASSIFIED 
CATALOGUE. 
Ready JANUARY, 71900. 

(Over 500 pages 8vo. bound in green cloth.) 
All the Principal Works in Circulation at 
the Library 
ARRANGED UNDER SUBJECTS, 


Forming a Comprehensive Guide to Notable 
Publications in most Branches of 
Literature. 


Books of Permanent Interest on POLITICAL 
and SOCIAL TOPICS, the ARMY, NAVY, 
ARTS, SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, SPORT, 
THEOLOGY, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
FICTION. 

Price ls. 6d. 


Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, 
containing BOOKS in FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, RUSSIAN, and SPANISH. 


Price ls. 6d. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
80-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; and 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 
And at BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 





RANCIS HARVEY, 4, ST. JAMES’S STREBRT, 

LONDON, 8.W.—This BUSINESS, dealing with RARE MFZZ0- 

TINT PORTRAITS and ENGRAVINGS in fine condition, is CARRIED 
ON as HERETUFORE by his SON at the SAMB ADDRESS. 





OOKCASES.—Great variety, New and Second- 

hand. Prices ye for pooees and prices, to Mr. 

Aa 232, Totsenham Court R Also a quantity of Writing 
es. 





Sire JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 25/. (@RAVES’S).— 
Bore to PURCHASE a COPY.—Harnison & Sons, 59, Pall 





‘O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
fall iculars. Schools also recommended.—Medical, &c., one ok 
ited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W. Ease Telegraphic Address, ‘ 
form, Londen.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., of my and Printers, 50, 
Leadenhall Street. London, E.C.) Gontaine hal ap ge over which 
the pen slips with perfect freedom. Six) per dozen, 
ruled or plain. New pocket size, 3s. per eoea  alled er plain. 
Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd, cannot be 
oerpeelen for = loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
shou retai 


Pes MONTHS from MARCH QUARTER, 
on Ms.—FLAT TO LET, 15, CYRIL MANSIONS, BATTERSEA 

Six Rooms (Three overlooking Park), Bath, &e. —Apply F., 
ls Press, Bream’'s Buildings, E.C. 


HACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 

Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Rooms on every 

r. 
SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
AND SMOKING RUOMS., 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Perter. 


Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TKUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—“‘ Thackeray, London.” 











(Temperance), 








Sales by Auction. 


The valuable Collection of Postage —— Sormed by the late 
Major W.J. MY. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & crtrvectl will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, pees Rees W.C., 
on TUESDAY, April 3, and Followin; Day, at o'clock pre- 
oe! ee valuable COLLECTION of rare BRITIS. TOREION. and 
LONIAL POSTAGE STAMPS formed by the late Major W. J. 
MYERS, witeren by order of the Executors. 


“cuore on application. On view three days prior and mornings 
0 


Miscellaneous Property, including a Collection of roy Silver 


and Sheffield Plate removed from Shepherd's Bi 


ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON ‘will, SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square 
on FRIDAY, April 6, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock eee ANTIQUE 
SILVER and SHEFFIELD PLATE — na — Jewellery — Watches — 
Miniatures —Bronzes—Medallions—Chippendale and other Furniture. 
a on applieation. On view one day prior and morning of 
ie. 





Library of a Gentleman, removed from Suffolk, 


——.. POUTTICK & SIMPSON a Ay 
ir House, 47, Leiceste: 
on TUESDAY A ape i a To. and I Foliowine Day, at ten eal ‘ar past i owl 
oe a LI 2OKS8, removed from Suffol pet 
cycl ia Saeenien f xinth Edition—Cotman’s Sepulchral 

in Norfalk and Suffolk—Meyrick's Antient Armour—Houghton Gallery 
rd nage Méthode pe Invention Nouvelle de aoeee tes Chevaux— 
ncing, n's of 
London—Smith's British Costume—Cook’s Voy 5 wwith Folio Atlas of 
Plates—Officium Beate Marie Virginis, 7 on vellum—Kipling’s 
Works, Edition de Luxe—Morris Led of the Glittering Plain—Keats’s 
Poems, by Ellis, 2 vols., Kelmscott Press—First Editions of Swinburne, 

M. Arnold, Dickens, Thackeray, Lever—Modern French Kooks, &c. 


Catalogues on application. 








Library of a Gentleman, removed from Brighton. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, WC., 

DURING APRIL, the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, removed from 
Brighton. among which will be found Keats's Lamia, First Edition, 
original boards, uncut. Stirling’s Artists of Spain—Lodge’s Portraits— 
Delpech, Histoire des Contemporains—Dyce' 8 Shakespeare—Heads of 
the People, both Series — Maxwell’s Hector O’Halloran — Carroll's 
Through the 1.ooking-Glass— Gap s Vanity Fair—Lafontaire’s 
Fables—Barnard’s Life, Works, and Character of C. Dickens—k: 
Contes et Neuvalles= Sir Guy de Guy—Old Song-Books—First Editions 
of Modern Authors, a 





in prepa’ 





Miscellaneous Books —-Handsome Carved Oak Tables—Maho- 
gany Glazed Bookcase—Kevolving Bookcases, §c. 


ESsSKS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
= their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C. WEDNESDAY, 
April 4, and Two Following Days, at 1 aoe MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, including Hutchins's seary, of ele Third Edition, 4 vols. 
—Parkinson’s Theatrum Botani cum, 1640—HKradbury’s Nature- ‘Printed 
Ferns—Rowlandson’s Loyal Volunteers of London. Coloured Plates— 
Kay's Portraits, 2 vols. —New Statistical Account of Scotland, 15 vols.— 
sued Society’ . gals spose er oy Set — Philological Society’s 
and . 1842-93, &e.. 37 vols. — Gentleman's 
Magazine, 1731- 1868 Anoual beatanr 1758-1862—First Editions of 
Thackeray, Landor. Kipling. Morris, and others—Butler’s Lives of the 
Raints. 12 vole —Dollinger’s History ‘of the Church, 4 vols. Spaftectee st 's 
Queens of England, 8 vols.; also handsome Carved Oak Tables with 
Marble Tops—} ahogany Glazed Bookcase—Kneehole Table—Sofa, &c., 
—Water-Colour Miniatures by Bazin—Prints, &c. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








By order of the Executors of the late Sir CHARLES LENNOX 
PEEL, G.C.B., 96, Haton Square, S.W., the valuable Con- 
tents of the Mansion, comprising a few choice Pictures, a 
large Collection of rare old Decorative China, Clocks, Bronzes, 
the Library of Books, about 2,500 Volumes, China, Glass, 
Linen, and Effects. 


KSSRS. ROBINSON & FISHER are _in- 
structed to SELL, fess the Premises, as above, on MONDAY, 
April 2, and Follow ey ys, at 1 o'clock precisely exch day, the 
valuable CONTENTS of the "RESIDENCE, comprising the usual Bed- 
room Appointments—a Mahogany })warf Wardrobe—Four Pairs of 
Satin Damask Window Curtains—Four Mahogany Bookcases—Side- 
board—Dining-room Chairs—the Collection of Pictures. comprising 
Works by Angelica Kauffman, Canaletto, Guardi, and others—a large 
Pocono of oe China, including fine old Dresden, Sévres, 
wn De yt Mi Worcester, and (rienta!—the Library of Books—Linen— 
china and Glass—and Kitchen Requisites and Fffects. 

May be viewed the Friday and yy in and Catalogues had of 
yea Bircuam & Co., Solicitors, 46 rliament Street, 8 W.. and 
50. road Street, EC. ; ; and of the ae at their Offices, 
Willis’ 8 Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square. 


SALES NEXT WEEK. 
. aS C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, at half- 
past 12 = fdek each day next week :— 


TUESDAY, April 3, 400 lots of HIGH-CLASS 
pap tite § and PIGEONS from some of the Leading Fa" ciers and Lofts 


WEDNESDAY, April 4, 400 lots of ESTAB- 
LISHED ORCHIDS (sold by order of Messrs Stanley Hobbs & Co.), 
comprised of Cattleyas, Helias, O , &e., to 
flower shortly. 

WEDNESDAY, April 4, CONSIGNMENT of 
WELL-GROWN HORIZONTAL and DWARF-TRAINED FRUIT 
TREES—Roses—Lilies from Japan—English-grown Palms — Border 
Plants—Hardy Ornamental and Flowering Shrubs from Holland, &c. 


THURSDAY, April 5,a LARGE ASSORTMENT 
of HERBACEOUS and BORDER PLANTS— Roses—Fruit Trees — 
Palms—Lilies from Japan—Carnations—Ferns—Junks— Begonias, &c. 

FRIDAY, April 6, SCIENTIFIC and PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC APPARATUS, and other Miscellaneous Property. 

on i post free. 


s PP 














BOSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

pectfully P ibeg notice ‘that they will hold the following 

SALES vs iran ION at their Great Rooms, ar. Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o’clock precise! 

On MONDAY, April 2, PICTURES, DRAWINGS, 
and ENGRAVINGS, the Property of a GENTLEM 

On TUESDAY, April 3, a CO LLECTION of 
PORCELAIN and OLD "ENGLISH FURNITURE, the Property of 2 
LADY of RANK; and OLD FRENCH DECORATIVE OBJECTS and 
FURNITURE from various Private Sources. 

On WEDNESDAY, April 4, the COLLECTION 
of OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN and POTTERY of the late JAMES 
LORD BOWES, Esq. 

On THURSDAY, April 5, FINE ENGRAVINGS 
after LARneaeR, the Property of ALFRED MONEY WIGRANM, Esq., 

deceased ; and the Property of a NOBLEMAN. 

On THURSDAY, April 5, PLATE and JEWELS, 
the Property of the late Mrs. MAGRUDER and of the late ALFRED 
MONEY WIGRAM, Esq. 

On FRIDAY, April 6, PORCELAIN, OBJECTS 
of ART, and DECORATIVE FURNITURE. 

On SATURDAY, April 7, MODERN PICTURES 


and DRAWINGS of ANDREW MUIR, Esq., deceased ; ALFRED 
MONEY WIGRAM. -, deceased ; and the remaining Works of the 





late W. E. LOCKHART, R.S.A. A.R.W.S. 





PS ee ee ee 
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FIRST DAY’S SALE, WEDNESDAY, April 4. At 
12 punctually each day, in consequence of the number of the Lots. 
EARLY PAINTINGS by Luini, Rembrandt, Zampieri, Hiiliard 

Spagnoletti, early German Masters, Richter and late English 
Masters—old Engravings by Albert Diirer, De Passe, and the 
Masters of the Early Continental Schools —old Italian Stage Draw- 
ings—old Map Collections of the English and Welsh Counties—rare 
Collections of Prints arranged in Subjects—early old Maps of Eng- 
lish Colonies—old English Playbills—rare Navy Battles. Gazettes, 
and Portraits—old London Views—fine old Knights of the Garter 
Print Collection, another of the Peerage, and one of Heraldry— 
South Africa, special old Prints—fine Napol I. Family Collecti 

of Prints— old Portraits of Europe, Imperial and Royal — early 

Times, historic old Newspapers, others of early United States — 

choice old Mezzotints by McArdell, Ward, Reynolds, Valentine 

Green, Faber, John Smith, De Blois, Turner, Schenck, ‘Tompsoa, 

Burford, Dunkarton, and other great Engravers, after Sir P. Lely, 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, Kueller,and others—old Foreign Map Collec- 

tions—early Editions of Rare Books from a.p. 1520—old Water- 

Colour Drawings by noted English and Foreign Artists—old News- 

papers —Etchings—old Views in Europe—Bartolozzi Engravings— 

and other Items, in 403 Lots. 


SECOND DAY'S SALE, THURSDAY, April 5, 

Early ART ENGRAVINGS by great Engravers of England and the 
Continent—rare Bartolozzi Engravings and Ovals—old Spanish 
Portraits —scarce Continental Sets of old Maps, especially Germany 
—Rare Books—Cruikshank Etchings—scarce First Editions—special 
old East India Case Map Collection—Portraits of early Popes and 
Cardinals — English Portraits of Society, Art, Literature, and 
Science—rare early Mezzotints by Smith, Faber, ‘Turner, Valentine 
Green—Hollar Etchings—Portraits by Bloteling and Faithorne—old 
London Gazettes, historic—old Prints of Lord Chancellors—special 
Buidett-Coutts Family Set of Prints—Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
other rare old Stuart Royal Family Prints—Old Windsor Castle— 
Oliver Cromwell and Commonwealth Portraits—rare old Prints by 
Callot, Beatrici, Andrea Mantegna. Mare Antonio—Prints of the 
Court of Charles L{.—Old London Palace Prints—very rare arranged 
Print Sets of Queen Victoria, her Ancestors and Relations, and 
Events of her Keign and Court Portraits—special Portraits of old 
Ambassadors to England—Water-Colour Drawings—Kussian Im- 
perial Family Special Portraits—rare early Lithographs of England, 
France, and Portugal—Etchings—old Greece Prints and early Aus- 
trian, French, and Polish Portraits—Empire Clock—large early 
French Vase in Jewelled Porcelain—Chinese Embossed Plates and 
other Items—old Spanish, Roman, and English Coins and Medals, in 
397 Lots. 


ESSRS. J. ODELL & CO. will SELL the above 

by AUCTION, at the Rooms of Messrs MOSS & JAMESON, 

77, Chancery Lane, W.C, on WEDNESDAY and THUKSDAY, April 
4and 5, at 12 o’clock punctually each day. 

On view Monday and Tuesday, April 2 and 3, from 10to5 Catalognes 
can be had at the Auctioneers’ Institute, 57 and 58, Chancery Lane, 
W.C.; at the Auction Rooms, 77, Chancery Lane ; and at the Auctioneers’ 
Offices, 6, Gray's Inn Place, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 

Telephone 654, Holborn. 








The valuable Stock of Books of Messrs. H. 8S. NICHOLS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, Ne 13, Wellington 
Street Strand, WC., on MONDAY. April 2, and Following Day. at 
1 o'clock precisely, the valuable STOCK of Messrs. H. 8. NICHOLS, 
Limited, Booksellers and Publishers, consisting of important Works in 
the Various Branches of English and Foreign Literature—scarce French 
Books, several of which are printed on Japanese Vellum Paper — 
Books relating to America—Arabian Nights and Supplemental Nights, 
translated by Sir R. F. Burton, 16 vols. 1855-*8; other Editions, 1894-97 
—First Editions of the Writiogs of Byron, Coleridge, Dickens, Freer, 
Gray, Leigh Hunt, Surtees, Thackeray, and others—Works illustrated 
by Geo. Cruikshank, Blake, H. K Browne, Rowlandson, Gillray, Eisen, 
Doyle, &c.—Byron’s Hours of Idleness, First Edition, Large Paper— 
Dorat, Les Baisers. 1770—Horx Beate Mari:r Virginis. Sec. X V.—BKiblia 
Latina, MS. on Vellum, 1180—Celestina, 1525 and 1529—Day's Fishes of 
{odia—Hale’s History of Cornwall. Part If, with MS. corrections by 
‘T. D. Whitaker—La Fontaine, Contes, 2 vols. 1762—Jerdon’s Indian 
Ornithology—La Fontaine, Fables, 4 vols. 1755-59, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





The remaining Portion of the Library of the late GLEESON 
WHITE, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on WEDNFSDAY, April 4. and Three Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, BOUKS and MANUSCRIPTS. including the 
cemaining PORTION of the LIBRARY of the late GLEKSON WHITE. 
Esq. ; the LIBRARY of CHAKLES J. THRUPP, Esq. ; the ANGLING 
LIBRARY of T. R. SACHS, Esq.; PORTIONS of the LIBRARIES of 
the late Dr. MYNOKS BRIGHT (Editor of Pepys’s Diary), of T. 
CATTLEY, Esq., J. TILFOR, Esq., and others—a Collection of old 
Medical Works and Books on Gardening—Parkinson’s Paradisi in Sole 
—Bewick’s Works, &c.—Standard Works in most Branch~s of Litera- 
ture—First Editions of Modern Writers—Kipling’s United Service 
Chronicle—Old Playing Cards— Writings of Stevenson, Kipling, Morris, 
Teanyson, George Eliot, Thackeray, Ruskin 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








AINHE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
No. 278. APRIL, 1900. 
The PROPER PRECAUTIONS for IMPERIAL SAFETY. By Col. 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke, K.C.M.G. F.R.S. 
The INSUFFICIENT PROPOSALS of the WAR OFFICE. By H. O. 
Arnold-Forster, M.P. 
ARE WE MISLED ABOUT the FLEET? By H. W. Wilson, Author 


of ‘ Ironclads in Action.’ 
‘The ‘“‘PARLOUS POSITION” of ENGLAND. By W. S. Lilly. 
‘The BOERS and the NATIVE QUESTION. By the Rey. Dr. Wirgman, 


‘anon of Gr 

WHO IS to PAY forthe WAR? By the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Camperdown. 

PLANTING OUT STATE CHILDREN in SOUTH AFRICA. By the 
Right Hon. the Marquis of Lorne, M.P. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Her Majesty the Queen of Roumania 
(Carmen Sylva). 

MR. RUSKIN at FARNLEY. By Mrs. Ayscough Fawkes. 

‘the AUTOCRAT of the DINNER TABLE. By Herbert Paul. 

“XCAVATIONS in the ROMAN FORUM. Witha Plan. By Giacomo 
Boni. 

A DUTCH FAIRY TALE. By Miss Margaret Robinson. 

‘The SCARCITY of COAL. By Bennett H. Brough. 


A LIBERAL CATHOLIC VIEW of the CASE of DR. MIVART. By 
Robert Edward Dell, late Editor of the Weekly Register. 


‘rhe FRENCH ARMY. By Paul Bettelheim. 
‘The NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


NUIDE on PROPERTY and INCOME: 
WRITING CHEQUES, INVESTING MONEY, WILLS, &c. 
Sixth Edition, 3s. 6d ; post free, 3s. 8d. 
Macmillan, St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 











] LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1014. APRIL, 1900. 2s. 6d. 

RUSSIA'S SEA POWER. 

The RIDERS of the PLAINS. By C. Hanbury-Williams. 

DISRAELI and the COLONIES. By W. Sichel. 


MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD :—The Queen's Visit to her People of 
London—A Peaceful Conqueror—The Mob of Paris and the Crowd 
of London—The Destruction of the Théatre Francais: a European 
Disaster—The Traditional Art of the French Drama—France’s 
Power of Recovery—The New Edition of ‘ Lavengro’—Dr. Knapp's 
Indiscretion. 


TRIBUTE to the FLAG. By Nellie K. Blissett. 
LORD JIM: a Sketch. Chaps. 14-16. By Joseph Conrad. 
NAMES of PLACES. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. 
SCOTLAND and MR. GOLDWIN SMITH. By Andrew Lang. 
ON HER MAJESTY’S SERVICE. By A. B. Fletcher. 
A COMIC CHESTERFIELD. By John Buchan. 
The WAR OPERATIONS in SOULH AFRICA. VY. With Map. 
The PROSPECTS of PEACE. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE RELIQUARY and ILLUSTRATED 
ARCHEOLOGIST. 
Quarterly, price 2s. 6d. 
The APRIL Part contains— 


The “CLACHANS” of LEWIS. By H. Whiteside Williams, F.G.8. 
3 Illustrations. 


A CHURCH in the PEAK of DERBYSHIRE. By Richard K. Bolton. 
10 [ilustrations. 


METAL SUNDIALS of the THREE LAST CENTURIES. By Florence 
Peacock. 6 Illustrations. 


RECENT ROMAN FINDS at CHESTER. By R. Newstead, F.E.S. 
4 Illustrations. 


KETTLE TILTERS. 3 Illustrations. 
BRONZE CELT from LLANGEFNI, ANGLESEY. Illustrated. 
A REMARKABLE INDIAN PIPE. Illustrated. 


The CARVED OAKEN CHEST of Lady KATHERINE GREY. 
2 Illustrations 


DISCOVERY of BRONZE AXES, &c., in BUXTON. Illustrated. 
NOTICES of NEW PUBLICATIONS, &c. 
London : Bemrose & Sons, Limited, 23, Old Bailey ; and Derby. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. STANLEY 
WEYMAN. 


SOPHIA. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of ‘A Gentleman of France,’ &c. 








With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[On April 4. 


** This is a Story of London Life in the time of 
George II, 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 
WITH 72 PORTRAITS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF 
GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


By HORACE G, HUTCHINSON, 


With Contributions by 
Miss AMY PASCOE, H. H. HILTON, J. H. TAYLOR, 
H. J. WHIGHAM, and Messrs. SUTTON & SONS. 





A HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
CHURCH DURING the CIVIL WARS and UNDER the 
COMMONWEALTH, 1640-1660. By WILLIAM A. 
SHAW, Litt.D., Editor of ‘The Calendar of Treasury 
Papers.’ 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


A HISTORY of GREECE. By Evelyn 
ABBOTT, M.A. LL.D. Part III. From the Thirty 
Years’ Peace to the Fall of the Thirty at Athens, 
445-403 B.c. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


GOVERNMENT; or, Human Evolu- 
tion. JUSTICE. By EDMOND KELLY, M.A. F.G.S., 
sometime Lecturer on Municipal Government at 
Columbia University, in the City of New York, Author 
of ‘ Evolution and Effort.’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

{ina few days. 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL 
THEOLOGY, 


Produced under the Editorship of the Rev. W. C. B. NEW- 
BOLT, M A., and the Rev. F. E. BRIGHTMAN, M.A. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES. 


CONFIRMATION. By the Right Rev. 
A.C. A. HALL, D.D., Bishop of Vermont. Crown 8vo. 
5s, 


The HISTORY of the BOOK of 
COMMON PRAYER. By the Rev. LEIGHTON PUL- 
LAN, Fellow of St. John Baptist’s College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
London, New York, and Bombay, 





A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


NOW READY, crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of 


RELIGION. By JOHN K. INGRAM, LL.D., Author 
of * The History of Political Economy,’ ‘ The History of 
Slavery,’ &c. 

‘* While there have been many books written in English 
to propagate Positivism, few are more clear, more readable, 
or more instructive than this; and, whether it bring over 
converts or not, the work cannot but be read with interest 
and advantage by thinking men to whom the more 
recondite literature of this doctrine is accessible.” 

Scotsman. 


NOW READY, crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


The DIVINE DISCIPLINE of 


ISRAEL. An Address and Three Lectures on the 
Growth of Ideas in the Old Testament. By G. 
BUCHANAN GRAY, M.A., Professor of Hebrew and 
Old Testament Exegesis in Mansfield College, Oxford, 
Author of ‘ Hebrew Proper Names.’ 
“Decidedly this is an interesting book......A stimulating 
and thoughtful piece of work.’’—Outlook, 


NOW READY, demy 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


DOCTRINE and DOCTRINAL DIS- 


RUPTION. Being an Examination of the Intellectual 
Position of the Church of England. - W. H. 
MALLOCK, Author of ‘Aristocracy and Evolution,’ 
‘ Labour and the Popular Welfare,’ &c. 

This work is addressed primarily to members of the 
Church of England who believe that certain supernatural 
doctrines, such as the divinity and resurrection of Christ, 
are essential parts of Christianity. 


A TREATISE on ZOOLOGY. By 


KE. RAY LANKESTER, M.A. LL.D. F.R.S., Hon. 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford; Director of the 
Natural History Departments of the British Museum; 
Fullerian Professor of Physiolo and Comparative 
Anatomy in the Royal Institution of London. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. To be completed in 10 Parts. Now 
ready, Part III. 


The ECHINODERMA. By F. A. 


BATHER, M.A., assisted by J. W. GREGORY, D.Sc., 
and E. S. GOODRICH, M.A. Demy 8vo. in paper 
covers, price 12s. 6d. net; or in cloth, 15s. net. 


NOW READY, demy 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. net. 


SEXUAL DIMORPHISM in the 


ANIMAL KINGDOM. A Theory of the Evolution of 
Secondary Sexual Characters. By J. T. CUNNING- 
HAM, M.A. Containing 32 Illustrations. 

This work contains a discussion of the most interestin 
and conspicuous cases of sexual dimorphism in animals, an 
points out that in every case where the use of the characters 
is known, their development corresponds to the operation of 
special stimulations, or irritations of mechanical origin. 


NOW READY, demy 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


The GRAMMAR of SCIENCE. By 
KARL PEARSON, M.A. F.R.S., Professor of Applied 
Mathematics and Mechanics in University College, 
London. Second Edition, thoroughly Revised and much 
Enlarged. Contains Two entirely New Chapters on 
Natural Selection and Heredity, embracing a Popular 
Account of Prof. Pearson’s own more recent work in this 
direction. Containing 33 Illustrations in the Text. 

“It is still a grammar in that it deals with the founda- 
tions of science; but a far more ambitious title might have 
been given to so comprehensive a work.” —Bookman. 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, post 8vo. cloth, 
price 12s. 6d, 


ALGEBRA. An Elementary Text- 


Book for the Higher Classes of Second: Schools and 
Colleges. P was II. By Prof. G@EORGK CHRYSTAL, 
M.A. LL 


A -D. 

“* It is the completest work on algebra that has yet come 
before us, and in lucidity of exposition it is second to none. 
The author views his subject from the high ground of the 
educationist, without reference to the exigencies of estab- 
lished examinations; yet neither the candidates who are 
training for such nor the teachers who prepare them will 
act wisely if they neglect his lessons.""—Atheneum. 


NOW READY, SECOND AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d 


A HISTORY of SOCIALISM. By 
THOMAS KIRKUP. 
“Mr. Kirkup’s book was recognized at its first appearance 
as the standard history of socialism, and careful study has 
only revealed new excellences and confirmed our _— 


NOW READY, price 6d. net; post free, 74d. 


WHO’S WHO at the WAR. Con- 


taining the biographies of pps mg persons in 
South Africa, rt ow from the well-known biographical 
annual ‘Who's Who.’ With additional names, list of 
regiments, lists of officers killed and wounded, vocabu- 
lary, and bibliography. : 

‘This is a useful little book, which supplies information 
that is often asked for about the careers of the princi 
officers now leading in South Africa......It is arranged on 
the now familiar plan of the annual ‘Who’s Who,’ and 
therefore as convenient as possible for ready a 


BLACK’S GUIDE-BOOKS, 1900. A 


Complete List of Home and Foreign Guides sent on 
application. 


A. & C, BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


ROBERT BARR’S New Bvok, The UN- 


CHANGING EAST, « Now 
READY, with a Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 


cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The SON of the HOUSE, the New 
Novel by BERTHA THOMAS, Author 


of ‘The Violin- Player, is NOW 
READY, crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


AINSLIE’S JU-JU, the New Romance of 
the Hinterland, by HAROLD BIND.- 


LOSS, Author of ‘In the Niger Country, 
will be READY on APRIL 5, crown 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


ANDROMEDA: an Idyll of the Great 
River. By ROBERT BUCHANAN, Author of ‘The 
Shadow of the Sword.’ 

“To many of those who know Mr. Buchanan in very 
different moods it will be refreshing to meet him as the 
author of ‘ Andromeda.’...... Mr. Buchanan manages his plot 
with the hand of a master of suspense...... The story has 
more life and rapidity tban half the a ‘studies’ 
can show; there is some admirable landscape from the 
mouth of the Thames, and the pictures of Bohemian 
Bloomsbury in the sixties have all the air of being done 
from life.’’—Manchester Guardian. 

“*Mr. Buchanan has clearly drawn upon his own early 
experiences in London for much of the incidental matter in 
this story...... ‘ Andromeda’ is a strange tale, rendered stil 
stranger by the singular beauty of the girl...... The story as 
a whole is excellent.’’— Glasgow Herald. 


A SECRET of the NORTH SEA. By 
ALGERNON GISSING. 

“Of engrossing interest...... A story pulsating with life, 
full of energy and action, and abounding in instances of 
literary skill and finish.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘Considerable power and technical skill are shown in this 
vigorously written novel. It contains many fine descriptive 
—. realistic without being overwrought, picturing the 

orth Sea and the Northumbrian coast. When we add tbat 
Mr. Gissing’s character-drawing is strong and true, it will 
be seen that he bas given us an emens of work.” 

lasgow Herald. 


SOUR GRAPES: a Romance. By 
J. F. CORNISH. 

“*Susceptible male readers will have difficulty in deciding 
whether kittenish Ruby Brabrooke or true-hearted Barbara 
Ashleigh is the more winsome.’’— Scotsman. 

** An absorbing story, the remarkable plot of which is un- 
folded in a style at once vigorous and polished. The book 
will be read with interest by all who can appreciate a good 
story well told.” —Studio. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY STORIES. 
WITHOUT the LIMELIGHT: 


Theatrical Life as itis. By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
**The stories are powerful, and though ‘ Dagonet’ is a 
jester, his jesting is often akin to tears.’’— Weekly Sun. 
‘** A very graphic picture......The fact that the book is here 
and there autobiographical will add to its attraction for the 
public.”’— Globe. 


IN, LONDON’S HEART. By G. R. 


** We confess to having read the book right through, and 
most of those who take it up will do the same.’’—Spectator. 

“The reader with a craving for sensations may procure 
himself a succession of thrills by reading ‘In London’s 
Heart.” Mr. Sims knows his London, high and low, as few 
writers have known it,...... and there is in his new book not a 
little observation of life and character in their very latest 
aspects.’’—Referee. 


DORA MYRL, the LADY DETEC- 
TIVE. By M. McD. BODKIN, Q.C. 

“The plots are original, and the dialogue bright and 
crisp; they show keen observation and equally keen wit...... 
Dora Myrl, in short, is a young lady of merit and of more 
than ordinary orn." Worle 

“*A Sherlock Holmes in petticoats, pretty, refined, and 
piquante......The adorable Dora is quite a new kind of detec- 
tive, and a distinct improvement on her predecessors.” 

Morning Leader. 


MADAME IZAN. By Mrs. Campbell 
PRAED, Author of ‘ Nima.’ 
“ A bright, bizarre novel, suffused by Eastern colour.’’ 
Academy. 


MISS BALMAINE’S PAST. By B. M. 
CROKER, Author of ‘ Terence,’ &c. [April 5. 
“ An entertaining novel...... A very enchanting story.” 
Vanity Pair. 


A COURT TRAGEDY. By Albert D. 
VANDAM, Author of ‘An Englishman in Paris.’ With 
6 Illustrations. 

“Mr. Vandam’s excellent story...... If only ‘A Court 
Tragedy’ represented the average standard of modern 
fiction, we should begin to believe in the possibility of the 
millennium.”—Literary World. 

The WEB of FATE. By T. W. Speight, 
Author of ‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’ 

“Arrests attention from the beginning, and holds atten- 

tion to the end.” —Glasgow Herald. 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St..Martin’s Lane, W.C. 

















ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


AT ALL THE BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
MISS MARY JOHNSTON’S NEW BOOK. 


BY ORDER OF 
THE COMPANY. 


Saturday Review.—“ There is not a weak incident nor an ill-drawn character in 








Crown 8vo. 6s, 


the book.” Manchester Guardian —‘ If THE OLD DOMINION has not previously 
attracted attention, her new story must have assured her reputation.” Spectator.—* Will not 
disappoint expectations....An excellent book.” British Weekly.— This admirable story is 


in every respect equal to the author’s earlier work THE OLD DOMINION....We 
are sure every reader of her new book will pronounce it a brilliant success.” Globe.—“‘ ‘ By 
Order of the Company’ has more than fulfilled the promise of THE OLD DOMINION. 
....A tale of ingenious exciting adventure, at once catching the attention and holding it from 
first to last.” Morning Leader.—‘ A romance of very high quality.” Publishers’ Circular.— 
“Will hold the reader enthralled from first page to last.” Sphere.—‘‘ There is not a dull 
page in the book.” 


SUNNINGWELL. 


By F. WARRE-CORNISH. 6s. 





JANICE MEREDITH. 


By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 6s. 





MR. SPENSER WILKINSON’S NEW BOOK. 


LESSONS of the WAR: being a Comment from Week to Week 


to the Relief of Ladysmith. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ARMY ADMINISTRATION. By “Centurion.” 1s. 
DANTE'S TEN HEAVENS. By Edmund Gardner. 


Edition, Revised. 12s. 
“The very careful and admirable study which Mr. Gardner has made of the ‘ Paradiso’ is peculiarly 
welcome, We have read it with the deepest interest, and we believe that it will be found most helpful 


by all students of the immortal Tuscan poet.”—Sypectator. 


Second 





NOW READY, CONSTABLE’S LIMITED LIBRARY EDITION OF 


THE WORKS OF TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 


In 12 vols. demy 8vo, 
This Edition is limited to 750 Copies. 


Mr. W. E. HENLEY /as written an Introduction for this Edition, which is embodied 
in the First Volume, ‘The published price is 7s. 6d. net per Volume, and Sets only are sold. 


The COMMUNE of LONDON, and 
other Studies. By J. HORACE ROUND, M.A., 
Authoi cf ‘Geoffrey de Mandeville,’ ‘Feudal 





The DAUGHTER of PETER the | 
GREAT: the Empress Elisabeth Petrovna. 
By R. NISBET BAIN. With numerous Illus- | England,’ &c. Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net 
; nglan : . 128, 6d. net. 
_ ena : Demy eonndaanas ie | “a throws fresh and much needed light on 
We hope it will find many readers. | many a dark historical problem of that age.” 
Atheneum. Guardian, 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Crown 8vo. 6s, each. 

With Frontispieces in Photogravure by F, SANDYS, BERNARD PARTRIDGE, WILLIAM HYDE, 
and others :— 

LORD ORMONT and HIS AMINTA, 

The AMAZING MARRIAGE. 

The SHAVING of SHAGPAT. 

The TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 

SHORT STORIES:—The Tale of Chloe — The 


House on the Beach—Farina—The Case of General 
Ople and Lady Camper. 


POEMS. 2 vols. 








The ORDEAL of RICHARD FEVEREL. 
EVAN HARRINGTON. 

SANDRA BELLONI. 

VITTORIA. 

RHODA FLEMING. 

The ADVENTURES of HARRY RICHMOND. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 


The era | Without Frontispiece. 
DIANA of the CROSSWAYS. “{n ESSAY in COMEDY and The USE of the 
ONE of OUR CONQUERORS. -{ COMIC SPIRIT. 





2, WHITEHALL GARD#NS, WESTMINSTER. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


A CHORUS OF PRESS APPROVAL IS BEING BESTOWED ON 
THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 


BY OFFICERS WHO TOOK PART IN THE CAMPAIGN. 





Edited by Major-General MAURICE, C.B. R.A., Capt. W. J. LONG, and A, SONNENSCHEIN. 


With Hundreds of Plates, Maps, &c. 


Imperial 8vo, 21s, 


The WORLD says: —‘‘ At the present moment we are specially grateful for this work, combining 
popular methods with official authority. It gives us a history of the war written (for civilians and soldiers 


alike) by authorities of such standing as Boguslawski and Von der Goltz. 


As a military record it is 


beyond reproach, but its special value is that the story is presented as a genuine human encounter of 
mind against mind, of leader against leader, of nation against nation......We need not apologize for 
directing attention at some length to what is, without doubt, the best history of the greatest war of 
modern times. We must not omit to praise the numerous admirable illustrations, maps, and diagrams,” 


‘‘An admirable performance.”—Academy. 
interest.” — Bookman, 
Gazette, 


‘“‘A masterly survey.”—Daily News. 
“It meets a pressing need, Beautifully and profusely illustrated.”"—Pall Mali 
‘* A notable undertaking, worthily carried out,”— Post. 


“Of absorbing 





| 
| 





5 . 
The GREAT NAPOLEON’S 
MOTHER. By C. TSCHUDI. Coloured Portrait. 7s. 6d 
FIRST REVIEW.—‘‘ An interesting piece of historical 
portraiture. It will no doubt be widely read in this 
country.’’— Scotsman. 
SECOND REVIEW.—‘‘A readable and interesting book. 
Her life was worth writing ” — Atheneum. 
THIRD REVIEW.—“ Those who believe that the child is 


| father to the man will find ample evidence in this narrative 


of Napoleon’s childish days.””—Dundee Advertiser. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE and the 


DIAMOND NECKLACE from ANOTHER POINT of 
VIEW. By F. DE ALBINI. With 4 Portraits. 5s. 


FIRST REVIEW.—‘‘Temperate and reasonable always 
Well worthy the attention of students of history.””-—Scotsmar 

SECOND REVIEW.—“ A very ‘horough study of the 
whole case, examining not only =. iudicial documents, 
but also bringing to bear upon tue matter a very wide 
knowledge of contemporary memoirs.’’— Dundee Advertiser. 

THIRD REVIEW. — “ He has brought together within 
portable compass the main facts and arguments relied on by 
either side.””"—Standard, 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ALL FOOLS. Being the Story of 


some very Young Men andaGirl. By MARMADUKE 
PICKTHALL. 6s. 





ST. PETER in ROME and his TOMB 


on the VATICAN HILL. By the Rev. A. S. BARNES, 
M.A. With 18 Full-Page Illustrations, Text Illustra- 
tions, Plans and Sections, &c. Imperial 8vo. 21s. 

“A valuable contribution to early Church history and to 
the ecclesiastical antiquities of Rome.’”’—Speaker. “A real 
contribution to the history of St. Peter’s in particular and 
the study of human beliefs and superstitions in general.” — 
Review of the Week. 


The VICTORIA NYANZA: the Land, 


the Races, and their Customs. By P. KOLLMANN, 
Senior Lieut. Roy. Saxon Army, formerly of the 
Imperial ‘'roops of German East Africa. 7s. 6d. 

“This admirable work...... The manners and habits of 
native peoples round the shores of Lake Nyanza are de- 
scribed with great minuteness. The extraordinary fertility 
of the land and the richness of its mineral resources are set 
forth, and the general attractiveness of the work is greatly 
enhanced by profuse illustrations.”—South Africa. ‘* No- 
thing could be more thorough and painstaking. Richly 
illustrated.” —Spectator. ‘‘A highly interesting account of 
the races dwelling on the shores of the Victoria Nyanza.”— 
St. James's Gazette. 


PLOTS of SOME of the OLD 


ENGLISH PLAYS. With Index of Principal Characters. 
By HENRY GREY. 2s 6d. 
“A really valuable book. The summaries are all clear, 
concise, scholarly, and accurate.’’—Bookman, 


SHAKESPEARE-BACON : an Essay. 
3s. 


Concerning Shakespeare—What was Francis Bacon ?— 
Bacon’s Elizabethan Contributions to Literature—A_ Cari- 
cature of some Notable Elizabethan Poets—The Sulject of 
the Fore, oing Caricature—The Prince’s Masque—Criticism 
of the Prince s Masque—Mr. William Shakespeare. 

‘‘Though Baconian to a fault, the author belongs neither 
to the ‘ knaves’ nor the ‘cranks’ of that ilk. A reasonable 
and cogent essay.’’— Outlook. 


MR. PINKERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


DEAD OPPRESSORS. By Thomas 


PINKERTON. 6s. 

“‘The book is a good one, because the characters live. 
Mr. Pinkerton has a happy style, and he writes of his 
characters with a subdued humour which makes the book 
very entertaining.” —Atheneum. ‘‘ Undeniably clever. The 
central idea is developed with careful precision, without 
any superfluous details. The author has caught some of 
that grimly logical faculty which has given to the masters 
of French fiction their special pre-eminence.” — Literature. 
“‘It is always a pleasure to meet Mr. Pinkerton in his 
excursions in the realm of fiction, and his latest novel 
increases the pleasure and worthily supports his reputa- 
tion.’’—Liverpool Post. 


THREE BACHELOR WOMEN, and 


other Stories. By E. COSBY. 3s. 6d. 

“The tales of love and courtship, which fill the bulk of 
the volume, show considerable power. They are very well 
written, and will amply repay perusal.”—Glasgow Herald, 
‘“‘A strain of refined humour pervades the whole of the 
stories.’’— Dundee Advertiser. 


THROUGH UNSEEN PATHS: a 


Novel. By KATHLEEN ELIZABETH HARRISON. 
6s 


“It is an attractive story, ——- much genuine 
feeling.” —Bookman. “ Told with simplicity and pathos.”— 
Literary World. ‘* Eminently suited for girls’ reading.” — 
Bookseller. 





By the Winner of the Tennis Gold Prize, 1897-98-99; 
Amateur Tennis Champion, ’99; Amateur Racket 
Champion, ’99; Classical Honours Coach, Cambridge 
Univ. 


MUSCLE, BRAIN, and DIET: a 


Plea for Simpler Food. By EUSTACE H. MILES, 
M.A. (Camb.). 352 pp. with full Index, 3s. 6d. 

FIRST REVIEW.—‘‘ His book is crammed with practical 
results, and everybody who reads it must feel the conscien- 
tious earnestness with which the subject is presented.” 

Reynolds’s. 

SECOND REVIEW.—“ Arguments which appeal to the 

reader as being honest, manly, scholarly, and very logical.’’ 
St. James’s Gazette. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


The DOG: Management and Diseases 
of. By Prof. J. WOODROFFE HILL, F.R.C.V.S. 
Fifth Edition. With 24 fine Illustrations of Typical 
Prize Dogs by Thos. Fall, F.R.P.S. 540 pp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ETHICS and RELIGION: a Collec- 
tion of Essays. By the late Sir J. SEELEY, Dr. 
ADLER, Mr. WM. SALTER, Prof. H. SIDGWICK, Dr. B. 
BOSANQUET, Mr. LESLIE STEPHEN, Dr. COIT, and 
Prof. MUIRHEAD. Edited by the Society of Ethical 
Propagandists. 5s. 


DREAMS of a SPIRIT-SEER. Illus- 


trated by Metaphysics. By IMMANUEL KANT. 
Translated, with Introduction, by FRANK SEWALL. 
2s. 6d. 


The SCIENTIFIC BASIS of 
MORALITY. By G. GORE, LL.D. F.R.S. 10s. 6d. net. 


‘*There is no gainsaying the ability of the book, or the 
wide knowledge in which its positions are based.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


An ETHICAL SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
By WALTER L. SHELDON. 3s. 


“Thoroughly interesting. It should be read by all 
Sunday-school teachers.”—Pall Mall Gazette. ‘‘ A sugges- 
tive little book, full of the new spirit.’’"—-Academy. 


CHEAP EDITION, pp. 414, 8vo. 1s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The NATURALIST’S DIARY: a 
Day-Book of Meteorology, Phenology, and Rural Biology. 
With Coloured Flower Chart. By CHAS. ROBERTS, 
F.R.C.S. 


The PHENOMENA of NATURE as 


SEEN from the WORKSHOP, the FACTORY, and the 
FIELD. By JAS. WALKER. 2 Parts, each 2s. 6d. 








NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
EARLY CHILDHOOD. By Margaret 


McMILLAN, With 5 Illlustrations. 3s. 

The Primary School — Impressions — Movements—Arm 
and Manual Training—Oral Training—Moral Training— 
Literature and Children— The Feeble-Minded Child— 
Fatigue, &c. 


HOW to LEARN PHILOLOGY. By 
EUSTACE H. MILES, M.A. (Camb.). 5s. net. 

“This novel, interesting, and valuable work. There is no 
work in the market which shows how to begin the study of 
philology......This book will save him considerable un- 
necessary and misdirected energy, and he will then be able to 
use Giles’s ‘Manual’ and Brugmann’s ‘Grundriss’ with. 
profit from the first. The part played, in fact, is that of a 
pioneer clearing away a mass of difficulties.” —School World. 


The CHILD'S SONG and GAME 


BOOK. (Original Songs and Games.) By H. KEATLEY 
MOORE, Mus. Bac. B.A. Hon. Treasurer Froebel 
Society. 4to. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net; or, in Four Parts 
each Is. 

This book has been at once adopted by the London School 
Board, and is in use in many Kindergarten and Infant 
Schools. 

“It is extremely welcome.’’—School Board Chronicle. 


INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH, 


FRENCH, and GERMAN PHONETICS. By the late 
L. SOAMES. New Edition. Revised by Prof. WILHELM 
VIETOR, Ph D.M.A. 6s. 

Pror. W. W. SKEAT writes :—“‘ I have long possessed and 
used the first edition, and have recommended it where I 
could. I have no hesitation in saying that it is an excellent 
and valuable book...... I shall be glad to recommend the book 
where I can.” 


PRACTICAL MANUAL of ELOCU- 


TION. By R. I. PATRY. With List of Pieces. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
‘*A more complete book in an inexpensive form we have 
not seen.’’—School Board Chronicle. ‘* A model of condensa- 
tion and common sense.”’—Literary World. 


PRACTICAL MANUAL of DRESS 


CUTTING for ADULTS. By E. M. F. CARLISLE. 
With Diagrams. Second Edition. Cloth, 1s. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK, 


with Select List of Preparatory Schools. Eleventh 
Annual Issue. 473 pp. cloth, 2s. 6d. Of all Booksellers, 
or post free from the Publishers. All Parents with 
Sons to educate, or seeking a Public School, Preparatory 
School, Army Tutor, Navy Tutor, University Tutor. 
Medical College, Agricultural College, &c., should con- 
sult the Public Schools Year Book. A new Article deals 
with Colonial Openings for Public School Boys, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Limirep, London. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


——@—— 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE UNIFORM 
EDITIUN OF 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S PROSE WORKS. 
FROM SEA TO SEA, 


and other Sketches. 
LETTERS OF TRAVEL. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
2 vols. extra crown 8vo. red cloth, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 


The PLAYS of SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited, with Short Introductions and Foot-notes, by 
Prof. C. H. HERFORD. Globe 8vo. Reissue of the 
Plays in Separate Volumes, bound in cloth, ls. each; 
roan, 2s. each. 


CAESAR’S CONQUEST of GAUL. 


By T. RICE HOLMES, Author of ‘A History of the 
Indian Mutiny.’ With a Portrait, Maps, and Plans. 
8vo, 21s, net. 

ATHEN 4 UM.—“ The style is bright and even vivacious 
throughout, so that any student who cares for military 
history at all will be able to read with interest to the end.. 

It will figure for many years to come as the most prominent 
and important discussion of the subject.” 

MANCHESTER GUARUIAN.—“ An admirable book 
++....Well worth any one’s reading.” 


The ANNUAL of the BRITISH 
SCHOOL at ATHENS. No. V. Session 1893-9. Illus- 
trated. 4to. 7s. 6d. 

Contents :—Excavations in Melos, 1899. (a) The ee 
Work. By D. Mackenzie. (6) The Structures. By T 
Atkinson. (c) The Pottery. By C. C. Kdgar. eae 
Doubtful Points of Thessalian Topography. By C. D, 
Edmonds.—Excavations at Naukratis. (a) Site and Build- 
ings. By D.G. Hogarth. (6) The Inscribed and Painted 
Pottery. By C. C. Hdgar. (c) A er By C. C. Edgar. 
(d) The Terra cottas. By C. Gute 

*,* No. I. of the Aunual aes), price 3s. 6d.; No. II. 
(1895-6), price 10s. 6d.; No. III. (1896-7), price 10s. 6d.; and 
No. IV. (1897-8), price 7s; 6d.; may be obtained from the 
Publishers. Libraries are advised to secure complete Sets, 
as the Edition is limited. 


INORGANIC EVOLUTION as 


STUDIED by SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. By Sir 
NORMAN LOCKYER, K.C.B. F.R.S. 8vo, 4s. net. 

















ENLARGED AND REVISED EDITION NOW READY. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY 


PHYSIOLOGY. By THOMAS H. HUXLEY, LL.D. 
F.R.S. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price ls. Contents for APRIL. 


. ANTHONY'S FORTUNE. By Arthur Beckford. Chaps. 1 
. The BATTLE ef TRAFALGAR; from Unpublished ey by Sir 





t The FUTURE of the NEGRO. By A. Maurice Low. 


a NTE 
‘ The CAMPAIGN of DOUAI, By Capt. Cairnes (Royal Irish Fusiliers). 
Chaps. 10-12. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
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Price ls. Contents for APRIL. 
1. eg Ry Constance Smith Chaps. 1-3. 
2. The DEBT aft Hl E to FRANCE 
3. A TOY MAKK 
4 aga LIRVEN ‘and her aie gest 
5. A ME AHIB in pg HICKEN BOMBAY. Part I. 
6. The BaRN aCLOCH B 
7. COMEDIES of a CAMPAIGN 
8. The KEYS of DUMA. 
9. EUGENIE DE GUERIN. 
10 eg the PERS 
1l. The FLOWER “¥ the ‘FLOCK By W. E Norris. Chaps. | 13- 16. 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The APRIL Number contains— 
ga ag PARIS. (“The Paris of To-day ” Series.) By Richard 
‘tein 


White i’ 
RED MAGIC, ky Abbie Carter Goodloe. 
Part I. 


HARDSHIPS of A pga 
a VI. The Crisis of 1647, &. 
Hon ley, M P. 
DR. Now TH = his FRIENDs. II. By the Authorof ‘Hugh Wynne,’ 


Weir e! 
And dumerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price ls. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The APRIL Number contains— 


JOSEY and the CHIPMUNK. Serial. Ry Sydney Reid 
AKE Noted GOING to the PAKIS EXPUSITION? By Margaret E. 


By Benjamin Wood 
by the Right 


Illustrated. 


wel 
PUNCH and JUDY: an April Joke. nag & By E — Liddell. 
JERRY and TOMMY. Story. By Mrs. Edmund Goss . 


And Dymerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimiTED, London. 





MESSRS. HURST& BLACKETT 


have now ready 
AN IMPORTANT WORK 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. illustrated by numerous Maps and Plans, 
12s, net. 


THE EGYPTIAN 
CAMPAIGNS, 1882-1899. 


Being a Complete Narrative of the Rise and Fall of the 
Arabist and Mahdist Movements, as well as a History of 
England's Intervention in Egypt. 


By CHARLES ROYLE, 
late R.N., Barrister-at-Law, Judge of the Egyptian Court of 
Appeal , Cairo 
“The work, which is of 600 pages, is well indexed, and 
numerous maps serve to elucidate important portions of the 
text. Mr. Royle is to be congratulated on a valuable con- 
tribution to history.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

** A very handy and useful account of the rise and fall of 
the Arabist and Mahdist movements, in which is included a 
history of the intervention of England in the affairs of 
Euro} 2.” — Globe 

though chiefly concerned with military affairs, the 
author takes ample notice of political incidents, and of the 
intricate diplomacy to which the Egyptian question from 
time to time has given rise.”— Manchester Guardian. 





FOR INFORMATION REGARDING THE GREAT 
SENOUSSI SECT READ 


FROM SPHINX TO ORACLE. 


By ARTHUR SILVA WHITE, Hon. F.R.S.G.S. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 56 Illustrations and 2 Maps, 1lés, 


From the PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“The spiritual children of the founder, Sidi Ali es- 
Senoussi, number many millions. They have long been im- 
porting modern arms and ammunition from Europe by way 
of Tripoli; and whenever their leaders judge that the right 
moment has come, a blaze of Moslem fanaticism will send 
fire and sword through Northern Africa from the Medi- 
terranean to Lake Tchad. The danger is a real one, and it 
may be nearer at hand than even those who know some- 
thing of the state of things in Africa are aware.” 





MR. H. A. BRYDEN’S NEW VOLUME. 


READY NEXT WEEK, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. with special 
binding, 3s. 6d 


FROM VELDT CAMP FIRES: 


Stories of Southern Africa. 


by H. A. BRYDEN, 
Author of ‘ Kloof and Karroo,’ ‘Sport in Cape Colony,’ &c. 





NEW STORY BY CAPT. ARTHUR HAGGARD. 
NOW READY, | vol. crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


The KISS of ISIS. By Capt. Arthur 
HAGGARD, Author of ‘Only a Drummer Boy,’ ‘ With 
Rank and File,’ &e. 

“If not exactly sublime and terror-moving, like the best 
stories of the supernatural, they are unusually clever, and 
they make a highly readable book.” — Scotsman. 





NEW NOVEL BY ANNE ELLIOT. 
NOW READY, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


A MARTIAL MAID. By Anne 
ELLIOT, Author of ‘Dr. Edith Romney,’ ‘ & Winning 
of May,’ ‘&e. 

“The scene is laid in the England of to-day, and, though 
the story is romantic in a sense, it is so within modern 
limitations. What most strikes one is the excellence of the 
construction. Women especially will like this novel, which 
will appeal successfully to their feelings.” — Globe. 

“The story is wholesome, the author grips her involved 
plot thoroughly, and the developing interest leads up to a 
finish in which everybody is made happy.”—Glasgow Herald. 


A KISS for a KINGDOM; or, a 
Venture in Vanity. By BERNARD HAMILTON, 
Author of ‘The Light?’ 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

““Why did Lord Roberts when he went out to the Cape 
not take Mr. Bernard Hamilton with him on his personal 
staff ? This is a question which will certainly . agitate the 
bosom of every reader of ‘ A Kiss for a Kingdom.’ ” 

Newcastle Daily Leader, 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD’S 
NOVELS. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. | ALEC FORBES. | SIR GIBBIE. 
ROBERT FALCONER. | SALTED WITH FIRE. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limitezp, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
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HEINEMANN’S 
‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RMOST ASIA: Travel and Sport 
cob Pamirs. ALPH P. COBBOLD, late 









B 
Rifles. With Ae and numerous Illustrations 
actogepne 1 vol. demy 8vo. 21s. 
"EN *OST.—‘‘To the lover of sport and travel 


!d’s book will be welcome. _To the student of 





“THE TRUTH AT LAST.”—FPall Mali Gazette. 


THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN. 
A Private Record of Public Affairs. By J. PERCY 


ri ITZPATRICK, Author of ‘The Outspan.’ Popular 
Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. With a Map and an Intro- 
duction specially written by the Author for this Edition. 
The Library Edition, 10s. net, is still on Sale. Over 
FIFTY THOUSAND COPIES of this book have now 
been sold. 

MORNING POST.—“ There are still so many people, it 
would seem, who, in spite of ali the facts put before them, 
do not believe that the Transvaal had long been aiming at 

reponderance in South Africa, that this cheap edition of 

r. FitzPatrick’s valuable historical and critical examina- 
tion of the evidence is to be warmly welcomed.” 


SIDELIGHTS ON cre AND THE 
MEMOIRS OF THE BARONESS DE 


COURTOT, Lady-in-Waiting to the Princess de Lam- 
baile. By MORITZ VON KAISENBERG. Translated 
by JESSIE HAYNES. 1 vol. 9s. 

MR. ARCHER'S NEW BOOK. 
AMERICA TO-DAY. Observations 
and Reflections. By WILLIAM ARCHER. 1 vol. 6s 

W. D. Howe tts in L/TERATURE —* Full of suggestion 
for the reflective American as well as comfort for the sensi- 
tive American. Rarely has this Republic been treated by 
so kindly, so conscientious, and so competent a hand.” 

MR. ARTHUR SYMONS’S NEW WORK. 
SYMBOLIST MOVEMENT IN 

we, ARTHUR SYMONS. 1 vol. 6s. 
ATHENZ e have read it with the greatest 
pleasure. A tas of charmingly written essays upon 
certain aspects of the life and work of Gérard de Nerval, 
Mallarmé, Huysmans, Maeterlinck, and others. 


A NEW VOLUME yd ao OF THE 


A HISTORY ¢ OF RUSSIAN LITERA- 
TURE. B LISZEWSKI. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

DAILY TE. EGR vi .—‘*M. Waliszewski has done his 
work remarkably well, and produced a history which will 
take rank as a standard on the subject. There is nothing 
superfluous or redundant in it, and any one who desires to 
acquire an idea of the extent and quality of Russian litera- 
ture will find in his admirably written pages all that is 
necessary to attain that end.’ 

DR. IBSEN’S NEW PLAY. 

WHEN WE DEAD AWAKEN: a Play 
in Three Acts by HENRIK IBSEN. Translated by 
WILLIAM ARCHER. Cioth, 3s 6d. 

ROSTAND’S GREAT PLAY. 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC. Trans- 
lated by GLADYS THOMAS and MARY GUILLE- 
MARD. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. 


N.B.—This is the ‘only published translati f Rostand's 
‘ay, which will be produced in London by Mr. Charles 


ynodham. 
A NEW AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


MY FATHER AND I. By Countess 
DE PULIGA. With Portraits. 1 vol. 6s. 
GLOBE.—‘‘The Countess has much to say of the Peel 
family, and of Sir Henry Bulwer, and she also gives graphic 
sketches of — pecan ge the Rothschild family, Kinglake, 
and other notable people. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE VALLEY OF THE GREAT 
SHADOW. By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, Author of 


‘The Gods Arrive.’ 
THE se BEL. By H. B. Marriott 


GLOBE a ein fiction of this sort Mr. Marriott Watson’s 
literary manner is found at its best. The days of Charles II. 
are presented with many graphic touches ”” 


HEARTS IMPORTUNATE. By 
EVELYN DICKINSON. 


THE WHITE TERROR. By Felix 
GRAS, Author of ‘The Reds of the Midi 
SPECTATOR. — The fascination of ‘The Reds of the 
Midi’ and ‘ The Terror’ is exerted with equal force in 
their brilliant sequel ‘The White Terror.’ Few narratives 
in modern fiction are more thrilling.” 


THE WORLD'S MERCY, and other 
Stories. MAXWELLG 


DAILY TE EGRAPH —“ ary Ola Song ’ is a tale both 
sweet and sad...... ‘The World’s Mercy’ is undeniably 
— and dramatic, and it holds the reader from start to 

nis 
FOLLY CORNER. By Mrs. Henry 

DUDENEY, Author of ‘The Maternity of Harriott 
Wicken.’ [Second Impression. 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 
21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Memories and Impressions. By the Hon. 


George Charles Brodrick. (Nisbet.) 


Tus book serves (like most other things, 
indeed) to remind us how far we have gone 
since the later sixties. In those stirring 
days, when the death of Lord Palmerston 
had set the current of political progress free 
to make a fresh start, and the upas tree 
was bidding fair to become before long an 
extinct vegetable—when it seemed likely 
that, as some one prophesied, ardent re- 
formers would soon go out and shoot the 
cuckoo as ‘‘a d—d anomaly ’’—there arose 
a group of highly cultivated young Radicals, 
nearly all university- trained, who knew 
exactly what was needed to put the world 
to rights, and were prepared with schemes 
for doing it. Old-fashioned people did not 
much like them, and called them doctrinaires. 
They need not have been alarmed ; those 
who remain of the group mostly vote for 
the Tory candidate now. Does any one 
remember the Century Club? To read over 
the list of its members to-day is an exercise 
amusing or melancholy, according to the 
mood of the reader, but always instructive. 
Most of the group in question stood for 
Parliament in the memorable year 1868, 
Mr. Brodrick among them. He, indeed, 
with a programme “including Household 
Suffrage, the Ballot, the Disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, the reform of Irish 
land-tenure,” and some dozen more trifling 
items, very nearly succeeded in extracting 
the borough of Woodstock from the pocket 
of the Duke of Marlborough. His next 
attempt, in 1874, came less near to success. 
Once again, in Monmouthshire in 1880, he 
underwent defeat, and from that time he 
seems to have abandoned the idea of a 
Parliamentary career; nor was it long 
before his brother-fellows of Merton elected 
him to the wardenship of that college, a 
post which he still adorns. 

From this point of vantage Mr. Brodrick 
reviews his past experiences. The reader 
will be now and again reminded a little— 
though the writer was never in either the 
army or the navy, nor has he had a son at 





Westminster School—of Lord Erskine’s 
speech in the Anti-Jacobin; perhaps even 
more of the immortal 
He reads, but he does not speak, Spanish ; 
He cannot abide ginger-beer. 

The letter ‘‘I”’ does rather predominate, 
and we cannot, perhaps, feel a very pro- 
found interest in the Warden’s capacity for 
taking chloral or his immunity from sea- 
sickness. Still, when allowance has been 
made for human frailty, or rather for almost 
entire exemption therefrom, there remains 
a good deal of very pleasant reading. So 
long as the subject of Home Rule is out 
of the way, the Warden’s reflections are 
pervaded by astrain of mitis sapientia well 
befittirg his position. He has not wholly 
forgotten the Liberalism of his younger days, 
though we doubt whether he has much 
sympathy with some recent developments 
in other directions besides that just men- 
tioned. He speaks in one place of “‘ elderly 
men who, however resolved not to lapse 
into the laudator temporis acti, can hardly 
be expected to regard their juniors as 
apostles or prophets,” and clearly means 
to include himself in that category. Indeed, 
it is one from which, in a position like his, 
it takes a person of very exceptional quali- 
ties to exclude himself. 

The truth would seem to be that Mr. 
Brodrick, like most academic JLiberals, was 
always rather a student than an observer, 
testing his facts by his theories. There 
is an amusing little illustration of this very 
near the beginning of the book. Speaking 
of the country clergy in the days of his 
boyhood, he mentions, no doubt with perfect 
truth, that ‘‘the churches were miserably 
kept, and some of the clergy were more 
sportsmen than pastors, owing their livings 
to patrons who cared little for the spiritual 
interests of their dependents.” Then he 
bethinks him that if matters have altered 
for the better in this respect, it is sometimes 
thought to be due to the higher standard 
set by the Oxford Movement; and he 
dislikes the Oxford Movement only less than 
Home Rule. So we get a parallel between 
the old ‘‘ minister” and the modern “ priest,” 
much in favour of the former, and a remark 
that ‘‘ evangelical ‘ faith’ counted for more 
and ritualistic ‘works’ for less than in a 
modern parish.” Perhaps so; and did Mr. 
Brodrick ever inquire which showed the 
higher percentage of illegitimate births ? 

On the often discussed topic of the features 
which distinguish the two older universities 
Mr. Brodrick has some sensible remarks, 
showing that he is by no means blind to the 
weaker side of his own university or the 
points where the other has the advantage. 
He has, indeed, missed one of these in 
which, as many people hold, Cambridge has 
chosen the wiser part, namely, the practice 
which makes it the rare exception, instead 
of as at Oxford the almost universal rule, for 
Fellows of a college to be recruited from the 
outside, instead of being selected from its 
members. The result of the Cambridge 
method is undoubtedly more intercourse be- 
tween dons and undergraduates, and greater 
ease in their mutual relations. There is 
not much sport in ‘‘ragging”’ a body of 
men some of whom were but lately rowing 
in the same boat with yourself or dining at 
the same table. It is not altogether clear 
what Mr. Brodrick means by saying that 
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“the mere size of Trinity is hopelessly 
fatal to its social and disciplinary unity.” 
It is true that every man in that great 
college does not know every other man; 
but most men have friends in various 
sets,” and the power to choose one’s 
associates would seem less conducive to 
social jars than the necessity of being 
brought unavoidably into contact with un- 
congenial acquaintances. 

Mr. Brodrick does not pose as a collector 
of anecdotes, for which reason, perhaps, 
those that he relates are mostly new. The 
following legend of a master whose sayings 
gave rise to many will, we fancy, be so to 
most Etonians :— 

‘*Tt is credibly reported of Mr. Cookesley— 
who, in spite of a tendency to buffoonery, was 
an inspiring teacher —that he addressed a 
remarkably stupid boy in the following terms : 
‘I tell you what it is, sir, if you ever show me 
up a copy of your own verses again, I’ll put 
you in the bill’ (an Etonian euphemism for a 
capital punishment). ‘Why, a great strong 
fellow like you can have no difficulty in getting 
a decent copy of verses written for him, and if 
you ever again bring me one of your own con- 
coction I’ll have you flogged.’ ” 


Here is a nice Irish story :— 


‘* When I was starting ina car from Bray, a 
man from the stables came forward and whipped 
the horse soundly, without any apparent cause. 
He wound up, however, with the remark, ‘I 
think that will last you until you get to Kings- 
town.’ I then observed that our driver had no 
whip, and understood that his fellow had given 
the horse in one burst all the flogging whieh it 
might otherwise have received by instalments 
during the next stage.” 


For many years Mr. Brodrick was a 
leader-writer on the Times. Those who know 
something of the business are, of course, 
in no danger of over-estimating the import- 
ance to be assigned to the pundits of the 
press and their productions; but the man 
in the railway-carriage, for whose vague 
prejudices they find a more or less articulate 
justification, believes in them. Some of 
them may not be best pleased with the 
ingenuous manner in which Mr. Brodrick 
‘“‘gives the show away.” The news of 
Cavour’s death took London by surprise :— 

‘*Delane for once was unprepared, and ap- 
pealed to me so urgently that I could not refuse 
to write—not a leading article, but a somewhat 
elaborate obituary notice. Few writers could 
have been less qualified for such a task, for I 
was very ill-informed about Italian politics, and 
did not fully share the admiration of Cavour felt 
by many of my friends. Moreover, of the only 
two biographical records which I could procure, 
one was in Italian, which I did not understand, 
the other being in French, and both ended be- 
fore the most remarkable part of his career began. 
teaches About five o’clock I made a start, and though 
I had to dine out, I completed two columns and 
a half by one or two o'clock in the morning. I 
have reason to believe that my hasty composi- 
tion not only passed muster with the general 
public, but was approved by persons familiar 
with Italian history, one of whom afterwards 
assured me that, while he noticed some 
omissions, he could find no material errors in 
it. What amuses me now, in reading it over, 
is the suggestion of reserved knowledge which 
pervades it, whereas all my goods were really 
exposed in the shop window. But this is an 
art common to all practised journalists, and, 
indeed, is cultivated successfully by Oxford 
candidates in Fellowship examinations.” 

An enfant terrible is the Warden of Merton 
indeed, and “hi sunt dii tui, Israel,” will 
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be the reflection of a good many among his 
readers. An obituary notice or a Fellow- 
ship examination paper cannot do much 
harm, but it makes one a little nervous to 
think what ‘hasty compositions, passing 
muster with the general public,” may do in 
the way of casting oil on the smouldering 
fires of international misunderstandings. 

There is an interesting letter from Glad- 
stone, written not long after his great 
defeat in 1874, and ending with a singularly 
generous reference to Disraeli’s conduct in 
a particular matter; but on this there is 
no space to dwell, nor on the reminiscences 
of Huxley, Milnes, Matthew Arnold, and 
others, nor on Mr. Brodrick’s good taste in 
scenery, as shown by the praise he assigns 
to the county of Surrey among English, and 
the Bavarian Highlands among Alpine dis- 
tricts. For the same reason we must be 
content with a bare reference to the chapter 
in which, with due seriousness, he describes 
the incident whereat all Oxford shook its 
sides, when, under the threat of a ‘‘ contempt 
of Court,’ the Warden of Merton was con- 
strained to read by deputy in open Court 
an affidavit in which he solemnly swore 
that he had only meant to be funny. 

The book deserves to be not only read, 
but indexed. 








A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future 
Life in Israel, in Judaism, and in Chris- 
tianity ; or, Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian 
Eschatology from Pre-prophetic Times till the 
Close of the New Testament Canon. Being 
the Jowett Lectures for 1898-99. By R.H. 
Charles, D.D. (Black.) 


WE may at the outset congratulate Dr. 
‘Charles on the appearance of this interesting 
and scholarly work. The theme chosen is 
one of the most difficult and intricate in the 
whole range of theological science, but the 
clearness of treatment and lightness of 
touch which characterize the book through- 
out enable the reader to pass pleasantly 
through the various stages of a long and 
exhaustive investigation. The title-page is 
probably the most cumbrous part of the 
whole book. But it must be borne in mind 
that a double line of critical examination 
had to be indicated in it. The doctrine of 
personal immortality, otherwise called the 
eschatology of the individual, forms the 
major part of the theme; but side by side 
with it runs the historic development of 
Hebrew national eschatology in the Old 
Testament and the eschatology of the Church 
in the New. The relation of the two doc- 
trines to one another and their various points 
of contact constitute one of the main diffi- 
culties and also one of the main interests 
of the book. Dr. Charles approaches the 
subject from the standpoint of modern and 
broad Christian thought, combining an in- 
vigorating amount of intellectual freedom 
with loyal adherence to the principle of reve- 
lation. With regard to the Old Testament 
he shows clearly that Yahwism in its 
original form was entirely devoid of an 
eschatology of the individual. If Yahweh’s 
dominion did not at first extend beyond 
Palestine, how can one expect it to have 
reached even to the underworld or Sheol? 
But if other powers presided over the abode 
of the departed, their claims upon the living 
would naturally collide with the sovereign 





rights of Yahweh. Hence our author con- 
cludes that 

‘*the eschatology of the individual in early 
Israel is not only wholly independent of Yah- 
wism, but actually stands in implicit antagonism 
to it, an antagonism which becomes explicit and 
irreconcilable in the subsequent developments 
of Yahwism, and which results in the final 
triumph of the latter.” 

Later on Yahwism is, indeed, found ‘‘ to have 
developed an eschatology of the individual 
more or less consistent with its own essential 
conceptions”; but till the time of the exile, 
and even for a considerable period beyond, 
“it is only in respect of the nation that 
Yahwism can be said to have possessed a 
definite eschatology.’’ Highly instructive 
is the way in which the eschatology of the 
individual among the early Hebrews is 
shown to have been nothing but a piece of 
Semitic heathenism, and to have had its 
roots in the widely spread primitive idea 
known as ancestor worship. Gradually, 
however, the limited sovereignty of Yahweh 
developed into the grand doctrine of Hebrew 
monotheism, and the heathen ‘‘non-moral”’ 
conception of the afterworld was then 
changed for one “‘ that was moral and retri- 
butive.”” Dr. Charles’s theory hinges very 
largely on what he calls the synthesis of the 
two eschatologies. The first great meeting- 
point is, in his view, to be found in the 
post-exilic doctrine of the resurrection. 
Down to the period of the exile the two 
eschatologies 

‘*pursue an independent course, but from the 
exile onwards they begin to exert a natural in- 
fluence on each other. This mutual interaction, 
however, does not lead to any true synthesis 
till the close of the fourth century or the early 
decades of the third, when they are both seen 
to be the two complementary sides of a religious 
system, that subsumes and does justice to the 
claims of both.” 

This merging of the two eschatologies in 
the doctrine of the resurrection, coupled as 
it is with the supposed subsequent dis- 
appearance of individual eschatology for 
nigh 200 years, constitutes an extremely 
delicate part of the theme, and it is doubtful 
whether the reasoning of the book on this 
point will commend itself to the majority 
of readers; but we must for the present 
abstain from doing more than just indicate 
the possibility of doubt. 

After having gone in a masterly way 
through the books of the Old Testament, 
our author conducts us through the teaching 
of the apocryphal and apocalyptic works 
which lie between the Hebrew Bible and 
the books of the New Testament. Here 
he is in his own special sphere, and can 
depend almost entirely on the results of his 
own researches. Several of these books he 
has himself edited and translated, and his 
mastery over their strange and varied con- 
tents is acknowledged by all. The stages 
of development observed during the period 
which they occupy are by no means so 
revolutionary as those of previous times, 
but a clear understanding of the changes 
then effected in the doctrines of the resurrec- 
tion and the Messianic kingdom is indis- 
pensable as an introduction to the teaching 
of the New Testament on these subjects. 
It appears to us that Dr. Charles might with 
great advantage have dealt more fully with 
the marked differences between the Pharisaic 
and Sadducean schools of thought in this 
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part of his book. We must also say that 
the plural form Chasids instead of ‘‘ Chasi- 
dim” (whom he rightly treats as forerunners 
of the Pharisees) is likely to grate on the 
minds of Hebrew scholars. But no draw- 
backs can blind the reader to the high merit 
of the writer’s original work in all that 
concerns the Old Testament Apocrypha. In 
his chapters on the New Testament he is 
again more indebted to the work of others, 
but we are nevertheless struck with the 
independence and critical honesty which 
meet us on almost every page. The four 
stages of Pauline eschatology are laid bare 
with great tact and clearness, and we can 
see that with regard to the Gospels them- 
selves our author is a staunch adherent of 
the doctrine of the xévwors, s0 much insisted 
on by Canon Gore and others; or else the 
ground would be almost too dangerous to 
tread upon. 

Our appreciation of this able book must 
not, however, prevent us from remark- 
ing that the subject may yet have to be 
treated in a different manner and from other 
points of view. It is clear that the subtle 
philosophic dogmatism of a Liddon would 
cast another kind of charm over the theme, 
and it is no less true that the unfettered 
scientific method of the school to which the 
author of ‘ Primitive Culture’ belongs could 
also lend a special interest to the investiga- 
tion. Even from the writer’s own broad 
Christian point of view it would have been 
possible to approach the subject with the 
finer theological perceptions which lend 
such charm to a number of essays modelled 
on the style of ‘Lux Mundi.’ But if Dr. 
Charles’s book does not pretend to any of 
the advantages just mentioned, it offers most 
ample compensation by being to the full 
what it was meant to be—namely, a scholarly 
and connected attempt to deal with the 
historical development of eschatological doc- 
trine from the earliest Biblical times down 
to the close of the New Testament canon. 








Littérature Russe. Par K. Waliszewski. 
(Paris, Colin & Cie.) 

A History of Russian Literature. 
Waliszewski. (Heinemann.) 
Ir was no easy task for M. Waliszewski to 
compress a complete history of Russian lite- 
rature into the small compass of 450 pages. 
On the whole he may be said to have suc- 
ceeded ; but he has gone very quickly over 
the early period, which, even if it does not 
possess any great works, is yet interesting 
in the development of Russian culture. 
And, indeed, our own literature, if we ex- 
cept the great names of Chaucer and the 
author of ‘Piers Plowman’s Vision,’ till 
the sixteenth century appeals chiefly to the 
mere antiquary. We do not endorse all 
M. Waliszewski’s statements about the 
alphabet nor his philological remarks 
generally. As regards Russian dialects, of 
which M. Waliszewski says that they hardly 
exist, specimens of at least fifty are given in 
a work by A. Smirnov published in 1882. 
But we will now speak of the authors. 
Besides Von Visin and Dierjavine, M. 
Waliszewski rightly finds room for Novi- 
kov, who suffered for his efforts to popu- 
larize literature in Russia, and Radichtchev, 
who pleaded eloquently forthe serfs. Karam- 
zine was the father of Russian prose, and 
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wrote the history of Russia in such an 
elegant style that he made his countrymen 
enamoured of their past, which they had 
previously thought altogether barbarous 
and uninteresting. He may be said to 
have founded the romantic movement in 
Russia. Jonkovski followed, and did a 
great deal to improve the style of Russian 
verse by his many translations, chiefly 
from German and English. The fables of 
Krylov are, of course, universally known ; 
Pouchkine, however, the great national 
oet of Russia, cannot be said to have 
lumen naturalized among us. Perhaps 
the Byronism with which he is pervaded 
has rendered him unfashionable, for just 
now Byronism is a dead thing. But ‘ Eugene 
Oniéguine’ is certainly a very clever narra- 
tive poem and full of genuine pictures of 
Russian life. M. Waliszewski has but 
moderate praise for some of Pouchkine’s 
other works, but we cannot imagine why he 
considers the ‘Queen of Spades’ the weakest 
of his productions. Mérimée cannot have 
thought so or he would not have taken the 
trouble to translate it. Last year was the 
centenary of the birth of Pouchkine, and 
many interesting biographies of the poet 
appeared. His nephew, M. Pavlichtchev, 
published an account of the fatal duel in 
which he perished. Southern blood was in 
his veins, and he might have confessed 
with Hamlet to being a dangerous man, if 
indeed he was not “ splenitive and rash.” 

Biélinski, the chief of Russian critics, has 
a fairly good space allotted him. His 
works have become classical in Russia. 
Koltsov and Nikitin, the two poets of the 
humbler class, are spoken of. The former 
was a prassol, or cattle dealer, and the latter 
dealt in little wax candles used in churches 
to be placed before icons. The expression 
used by M. Waliszewski that he sprang from 
a commercial family, but had some con- 
nexion with the Church, seems to us some- 
what vague. Koltsov imitated admirably 
the style of the songs in vogue among the 
aad Of Nikitin’s productions, ‘ Bur- 
ak’—the name of a boatman on the 
Volga—has always appeared to us the best. 
We might add that these rustic poets have 
not died out in Russia; witness Drojjine at 
the present time. 

M. Waliszewski naturally devotes con- 
siderable space to Gogol, the first great 
Russian novelist. He is, perhaps, not so 
well known in England as he ought to be. 
The realistic novel, as it has been called, 
took root in Russia with him, and a goodly 
number followed his lead, some of whom are 
well known in the West, as Dostoievski, 
Tourguénief, and Tolstoy. Saltikov (or 
Chtchédrine, as he called himself) is not 
a familiar name in England, but his ‘ Pro- 
vincial Sketches’ are very clever, and were 
even translated into English some thirty-six 
years ago; but at that time they fell dead 
from the press, because no interest was felt 
in England in Russian literature. Nekrassov, 
the last poet of Russia who has obtained 
universal recognition among his countrymen, 
died in 1876. Full justice is done to him 
by our author. No man has better de- 
scribed the life of the peasant, especially 
in such poems as ‘Red-Nosed Frost,’ of 
which there is a very good translation 
by an American, Mr. Sumner Smith, of 
Yale. And here, en passant, we must 





say that the bibliographical work of M. 
Waliszewski is of the scantiest nature. It 
may be, too, that, in his rather depreciatory 
remarks on Russian poetry of the present 
day, he hardly does justice to some of the 
rising talent as seen in such authors as 
Fofanov and Balmont. The latter has pub- 
lished some excellent translations of Shelley. 
Minor authors throughout the work are 
briefly dismissed, and possibly there was 
not much room for them ; but when speaking 
of the Countess Rostopchine M. Waliszewski 
should have said something about the cele- 
brated poem ‘The Baron and his Wife’ 
(¢.e., Russia and Poland), which was so 
rigorously suppressed by the censorship of 
the time, but is now allowed to appear in 
print. Herzen, the political agitator, finds 
due mention, and deservedly. Our author 
has a higher opinion of his prose style than 
some writers maintain; we have heard 
Russians condemn it as abounding in Gal- 
licisms. 

And now, in conclusion, for a few words 
on the translation— for the book first 
appeared in French. It is fairly done; but 
here and there we find a curious expression. 
The French transliteration of the names has 
been left, and in the present article we have 
been compelled to adopt it to avoid confusing 
the reader; but we do not approve of it. 
Still, the matter of spelling is admittedly 
difficult. On p. 381 the ancient Greek 
p2dapa (sic) is a misprint for raAara. On p. 69 
‘* gynocracy ” should be gyn@cocracy ; and 
of course ‘‘1740”’ on p. 125 should be 1840. 
These, however, are but trifling errors, and 
we wish all success to M. Waliszewski’s book. 
It is elegantly written and supplies a distinct 
want in English literature. 








Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel, with 
Supplementary Extracts from the Others. 
A Revised Text, edited, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, Appendices, and Glossary, 
by Charles Plummer, on the basis of an 
Edition by John Earle. 2 vols. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 


Tue first of these volumes, containing a 
thoroughly corrected reissue of the texts 
printed in Prof. Earle’s edition of the 
chronicles, with a new glossary, was pub- 
lished in 1892. For the second volume, 
containing Mr. Plummer’s introduction and 
notes, students of English history had to 
wait until last year. In the interval Mr. 
Plummer had brought out his admirable 
edition of Beoda’s ‘ Ecclesiastical History.’ 
It was natural that the long delay in the 
completion of the edition of the chronicles 
should occasion some dissatisfaction; but 
now that the second volume is at length 
before the world, it is evident that the 
editor’s studies on Beda have contributed 
in no small degree to his equipment for 
dealing with the complicated problems dis- 
cussed in the introduction. Between the 
issue of the first and that of the second 
volume Mr. Plummer has learnt a great 
deal. Among other things, he has learnt 
that the plan of a two-text edition with 
supplementary extracts from the other 
texts, which he had adopted from 
Prof. Earle, is wholly inadequate as 
a basis for the critical study of the 
various chronicles, and that the only 
satisfactory method of editing is that of 





printing all the six texts in parallel 
columns, as was done by Thorpe. Not- 
withstanding the very grave defects which 
Mr. Plummer notes in the execution of 
Thorpe’s edition, he frankly confesses that 
he has found it absolutely indispensable in 
his own investigations. It must therefore 
be regretfully admitted that the great labour 
that has been expended on the new edition 
has not resulted in rendering it ‘‘definitive,” 
and that, sooner or later, the chronicles 
must be re-edited on the method of Thorpe, 
but with an improved arrangement and with 
accurate texts. In all probability, however, 
the present edition will not be superseded 
for many years to come; and when the final 
edition of the ‘Saxon Chronicles’ does ap- 
pear, it will certainly owe much to Mr. 
Plummer’s painstaking and sagacious in- 
vestigations. 

Of the volume which has been more than 
seven years in the hands of scholars it is not 
now necessary to speak at any length. Prof. 
Earle’s texts of the two main chronicles, and 
of the passages quoted from the others, have 
been corrected from the MSS.; many new 
“supplementary extracts” have been in- 
serted ; and the ‘ Mercian Annals’ of 902- 
924 have been removed to their chronological 
place, and juxtaposed with the contemporary 
portions of the other chronicles. Alto- 
gether the arrangement of the text seems 
to be as good as it possibly could be made 
within the iimits of the plan taken over from 
Prof. Earle’s edition. The glossary, with 
its full references, is most valuable. We had 
noticed several inaccuracies and omissions, 
but these are corrected in the second volume, 
with a few trivial exceptions, such as the 
miswriting of porp as “‘porpe,” and the 
division of some derivatives like heftnop with 
a hyphen, as if they were compounds. As 
a mere matter of practical convenience it is 
to be regretted that Mr. Plummer has fol- 
lowed Prof. Earle in designating the Parker 
MS. by a symbol which is not to hand in 
ordinary founts of type. 

Tho introduction contained in the second 
volume is full of interesting surprises. To 
some extent Mr. Plummer’s construction of 
the pedigree of the MSS. depends on evi- 
dence which is not accessible to us; but 
where we are able to follow him his conclu- 
sions appear to be securely established. The 
investigation of the sources of the ‘ Peter- 
borough Chronicle,’ in particular, is a re- 
markable specimen of acute and cautious 
criticism, and its results, in great part novel, 
are not likely to require serious correction. 
It may be noted that Mr. Plummer is now 
inclined to think that MS. D, which it has 
been usual to designate as “the Worcester 
Chronicle,’ was probably written at 
Evesham. 

In support of the view that the common 
stock of the chronicles down to 892 repre- 
sents a work compiled under the personal 
direction of Alfred, a long enumeration 
of resemblances in phraseology between 
it and Alfred’s translation of Orosius is 
laid before us. Some of the parallels are 
certainly remarkable; but Mr. Plummer 
himself shows that passages strikingly re- 
calling the diction of the Orosius occur in 
the annals of the reign of Alfred’s son 
Edward, so that the inference is rather that 
the writers were familiar with the king’s 
book than that he was himself one of the 
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authors. It is interesting to find that the 
editor has failed to discover any considerable 
similarity of expression between the older 
part of the ‘Chronicle’ and the translation of 
Beda. The fact is all the more noteworthy 
because he does not seem to be aware that 
the Alfredian authorship of this translation 
has been strongly disputed on the ground 
that its dialect is marked by Anglian 
peculiarities. 

The notes, though printed in smaller 
type, occupy considerably more space than 
the text. Perhaps some critics may regard 
as excessive the minuteness with which the 
statements of the chronicles are illus- 
trated and criticized by comparison with 
those of other authorities. Mr. Plummer, 
however, is, as a rule, anything but diffuse 
in expression, and his discussions are always 
interesting and valuable, even though some 
of them might have found a more appro- 
ge place in a separate volume of essays. 

n the treatment of controverted questions, 
such as that relating to the fate of the 
A&theling Alfred, he manifests remarkable 
historical insight, and a perfect impartiality 
which has been less common than might 
have been expected among students of this 
period of history. The notes dealing with 
matters of language are comparatively few, 
though in one or two instances new light 
is thrown on difficulties of construction or 
vocabulary. We have noted very few sug- 
gestions which we should venture to say are 
definitely erroneous, but Mr. Plummer is 
certainly wrong in the guess (a needless 
obiter dictum) that the term Gula Augusti has 
some etymological connexion with Yule. He 
seems to have forgotten that the word was 
current on the Continent as well as in Eng- 
land. The remark that “the O.N.0/ occurs 
frequently in the general sense of feast”’ is 
not borne out by the article in Vigfusson to 
which reference is made; but even if it were 
true the proposed etymology would still re- 
main inadmissible on phonological grounds. 
More debatable is the question whether 
beotra gylpa (an. 1006) is correctly treated as 
an instance of the absolute participle, and 
rendered ‘‘out of mere bravado.” To us 
the passage seems to mean that the Danes 
waited to see whether the English would 
attempt to fulfil their boastful threats, the 
genitive being dependent on the verb 
onbidedon. 

The copious and well-arranged index is a 
feature of this edition which deserves grate- 
ful acknowledgment. It may be noted as 
an example that ought to be imitated, that 
the names actually occurring in the text are 
distinguished by a difference of type from 
those merely mentioned in the notes or 
introduction. 








Animal and Plant Lore collected froin the Oral 
Tradition of English-speaking Folk, Edited 
and annotated by Fanny D. Bergen. 
(Boston, U.S., American Folk-lore Society.) 

Catalogue of a Collection of Objects illustrating 
the Folk-lore of Mexico, By Frederick 
Starr. (Folk-lore Society.) 

Tue American Folk-lore Society is doing 

good work by the collections of material of 

which this is the second volume. 

sists of an introduction by Mr. Joseph Y. 

Bergen; items of folk-lore relating to 

animals, classified under the heads of 


It con-. 





amulets and charms, omens, weather signs, 
incantations and formulx, folk-names of 
animals, folk-lore of ectodermal structures, 
folk-medicine, and various; plant-lore, classi- 
fied under the heads of amulets, charms, 
and divinations, omens, weather signs, 
folk - medicine, and various; an excellent 
lot of notes; and, finally, an index to this 
and the former volume. Each item of the 
collected folk-lore is independently stated, 
numbered, and located, and therefore ap- 
pears before the student uninfluenced by 
any bias of the collector’s mind as to its 
origin or significance. The notes are 
arranged under the numbers of the items 
of folk-lore to which they refer, and consist 
of useful parallels to the folk-lore of other 
countries and information as to the practical 
value to be assigned to the remedies, prog- 
nostications, or other characteristics con- 
tained in the folk-lore. 

All this is admirable work. It is not only 
perfectly sound in method, but it is fruitful 
in results, and it would be good to see every 
genuine collection of English folk-lore re- 
edited on this plan. We should, for instance, 
most thoroughly delight in a new edition of 
Brand’s ‘Popular Superstitions’ arranged 
on this model, for to the student of folk-lore 
there is nothing more distasteful than the 
attempts of collectors to explain the frag- 
ments they have gathered together by 
theories for which there is too often very 
little warrant, and even such excellent col- 
lections as Miss Burne’s ‘Shropshire Folk- 
lore’ would have gained in value if the 
commentary could have been separated 
from the collection. 

Mr. Bergen rightly claims for the folk- 
lore of animals and plants a very high 
antiquity—‘ certainly prehistoric, it is very 
probably as old as the human race ”—and 
we agree with him that “the folk-lore of 
English-speaking North America is in part 
as old as any in the world, since its origins 
date back to a time when none of the 
civilizations of to-day had begun to exist.”’ 
But, oddly enough, this claim to antiquity 
seems to be based upon the fact that much 
of our folk-lore is identical with that con- 
tained in the works of Dioscorides, Virgil, 
Pliny, Theophrastus, and other classical 
authorities, which will suffice to show that 
modern folk-lore is ‘‘apparently derived 
from that of their time and region.” We 
are sorry to see this exploded doctrine once 
more brought to light in such a book as this. 
Surely the ‘‘science” of folk-lore has got 
beyond the notion that chronological se- 
quence is the datum by which to measure 
the ages of human culture. The fact 
is that this introduction is disappointing. 
Interesting and thoughtful as it is in many 
ways, it is not quite equal to its task, for it 
by no means helps the reader to understand 
the real worth of Mrs. Bergen’s collection. 

That worth consists, of course, in ascer- 
taining the value of a transplanted body 
of folk-lore. The great bulk of folk-lore 
belonging to the English-speaking peoples 
of North America came from Europe. It 
settled in its new home side by side with a 
vast system of primitive beliefs and prac- 
tices belonging to the aboriginal Indians, 
and with a considerable system of negro 
beliefs and practices belonging to the 
slave population brought from Africa. 





tion and resettlement must on examina- 
tion be of immense importance to the 
student. Mr. Bergen points out one re- 
markable effect. ‘The titles,” he says, 
‘‘ zoological mythology and botanical mytho- 
logy, under which the European folk-lore 
of animals and plants may properly be 
treated, are misnomers for us: we have no 
mythology.” Allis matter of fact, and the 
charming unreality surrounding the tradi- 
tional beliefs and practices of the folk of 
Europe is not to be found in America. 
Here is the point where a very important 
inquiry can be made. What is the cause 
of these beliefs and practices being retained 
after they have lost the mythic character 
which has sanctioned their continuance 
for ages in Europe? Mr. Bergen, we are 
tempted to think, looks to the frequent 
trustworthiness of the beliefs and practices 
in animal and plant lore, and though he 
has only touched slightly upon this point, it 
is one, we hope, he will continue to study, 
for it must have an important bearing upon 
the question we have stated. 

The notes are very useful; they are not 
quite useful enough, however. It would 
have been a great gain to have known, by 
the non-appearance of a note, that the items 
of folk-lore not annotated were not parallel 
to European belief or custom, for in these 
items might be traced more easily the in- 
fluence, if any, of aboriginal and negro 
beliefs upon American folk-lore. But the 
absence of notes is by no means to be ex- 
plained upon any intelligent principle, and 
hence our quest in this direction is not 
assisted. And we confess that the influence 
of environment upon American folk - lore 
seems to be singularly small. 

There are several misprints which should 
have been corrected, and when these occur 
in the numbering of a note, as in No. 125, 
chap. i., it is not easy for the reader to find 
out what the correction is. 

Dr. Tylor long ago showed how extremely 
valuable the study of modern Mexican life 
was. Thanks largely to the President of 
the Folk-lore Society, Mr. Hartland, a 
remarkable collection of Mexican objects 
has been presented to the Society by Prof. 
Starr and placed in the Society’s case in the 
Archsological Museum at Cambridge. This 
volume is the catalogue attached to that col- 
lection, and represents one of the best pieces 
of work which the Society has performed. 

The catalogue is by no means a bare list 
of objects. It is descriptive in a high degree, 
and lets us into the secret of many assimila- 
tions of Spanish Roman Catholic ritual 
with the native Mexican Indian ritual, 
besides offering a unique insight into the 
life of the people. 

Some of the objects are the work of native 
Indians, and represent Mexican life as it 
appears to these acute observers. The rag 
figures made by Indians in the city of 
Mexico have been famous for many years, 
and the scenes they illustrate are rendered 
with indescribable faithfulness. The wax 
and rag figures of Mexico are represented 
by pottery at Guadalajara which is made 
by pure Indians who have had no in- 
struction. The best are unpainted figures 
in careful detail standing about eight or ten 
inches high. At a few places extremely 
small figures in clay are made, which 
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are often mounted in small groups. When 
we mention that one of these groups repre- 
sents an Indian wedding it will suffice to 
illustrate how important this collection of 
folk-lore objects is, for description fails to 
realize all that these pottery groups convey. 

Among the figures made as toys for 
children is the representation of a four- 
legged animal, with no tail, a woolly 
fleece, and a human face. It is usually 
supplied with a cap, and bears upon its 
back the booty which it has stolen from 
some house. These toy figures are probably 
related to ancient Mexican ideas of sorcery, 
and the name, says Prof. Starr, is still used 
in parts of Mexico and Central America as 
the equivalent of witch, sorcerer, or medicine 
man. A large section of the catalogue is de- 
voted to objects used in children’s games, and 
perhaps these are among the most interest- 
ing of the entire collection. The figures and 
objects used in popular celebrations are also 
of especial interest, and the singular cas- 
carones, or masks made of eggshells, are 
altogether remarkable. The ¢astoanes are 
masks used on July 25th (St. James’s Day) 
at certain pueblos near Guadalajara, when 
a religious drama called by the Aztec name 
‘Tastoanes’ is celebrated. It is entirely an 
outdoor performance, and contains some 
passages in broken-down Aztec. The play, 
while showing much of the old Indian 
ideas, is a representation of the victory of 
Christianity over Paganism. The cakes and 
other toys made for the feast of the dead 
are remarkably gruesome. 

The collection of charms and amulets, 
objects used in witchcraft and in divination, 
is exceedingly interesting. The ‘‘ examples 
of conservatism” include flints and steels 
for making fire, which are still much used 
in Mexico. The collection of votive offerings 
generally consists of silver objects represent- 
ing parts of the human body, offered in 
gratitude and in fulfilment of a vow for the 
curing of some trouble in the affected part. 
They are also made of wax. 

It is impossible to do more than indicate 
in this way the interest and value of this 
collection and the catalogue which records 
it. We congratulate the Folk-lore Society 
upon its good fortune in securing it, and its 
wise policy in publishing so admirable an 
account. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Son of the House. By Bertha Thomas. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
Domestic peace broods over Miss Bertha 
Thomas’s latest novel—peace chequered or 
obscured by nothing more tragic than a 
tinge of Christian Socialism, little affairs of 
the heart, maidens’ caprices and young men’s 
consequent despair, physical fevers and moral 
degeneration. The author deals with the 
last in a half-hearted sort of way, does not 
needlessly blacken her villain, and allows 
him to flourish, as villains often do. The 
story has no world-problems, except a theo- 
retic Socialism ; no sex-problems, except in 
the elementary rules of attraction and affec- 
tion; and the only approach to morbidity 
is when the heroine is just a trifle tired of 
the villain, and sits on the edge of a pond, 
watching a butterfly as it drowns. On the 
other hand, there is plenty of English in- 
terior, of rustic simplicity, of candid inno- 





cence, and placid contentment. ‘The Son 
of the House’ is a pleasant domestic story, 
such as the author has more than once 
shown that she can write, and her readers 
will not fail to be charmed by it. Its stronger 
passages bear fresh witness to her power of 
developing character, and working out a 
situation :n convincing lines. 


Babes in the Bush. By Rolf Boldrewood. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

THERE is no attempt at plot or construction 
in this long and circumstantial account of 
the experiences of a squire’s family from 
England, settlers in New South Wales when 
the century was young. As an authorita- 
tive essay on Australian sport, on racing, 
stock-driving, and exploring, the book has 
an interest, and we may well believe that 
many of the great crowd of people repre- 
sented had their counterparts in real life. 
The migration to Gippsland at the time 
of the great drought is excellently de- 
scribed ; but the old order of “squatting ” 
days is changed, and the vein of literature 
concerned with it nearly exhausted. The 
author is not to blame. His descriptive 
powers have outlasted the resources of his 
theme. His excursions into classical quota- 
tion are odd. Some one must have been 
hoaxing him with the ‘ free” translation of 
“surgit amari aliquid =‘ some charming 
person generally turns up, with power to 
interest ”’! 


By Allen Raine. (Hutchinson 


Garthowen. 
& Co.) 
THE qualities we observed in ‘A Welsh 
Singer’ are displayed in the latest venture 
of the graceful writer who devotes herself 
to Wales. Morva of the Moor, the shep- 
herdess, is a faithful creature, whose sense 
of honour and gratitude keeps her true to 
the promise she has made in her childhood 
to a son of the house to which she owes 
her upbringing since she was wrecked in 
infancy on the Cardigan coast. Another 
retainer of Garthowen, the hill farm which 
is the last possession of a long-descended 
family now reduced to the class of small 
cultivators, is the lonely and aged Sara, 
Morva’s foster-mother, to whom the girl’s 
bright and affectionate nature owes its sym- 
pathy with all the beauties of sea, sky, and 
mountain, and deeper thoughts of the pur- 
pose and the mystery of life. Sara is a 
gentle mystic, skilled in all old - world 
hymns and folk-songs, subject to trances, 
and considered to have a further insight 
into the future than is accorded to the 
ruder crowd. She cherishes an affection 
for her false lover, Ebben Owens Garthowen, 
now the aged master of the farm. Ebben 
is a typical Welshman in his secretive- 
ness and his attachment to the externals of 
Calvinism, with a higher element in him 
which comes out on the trying occasion of 
his confession at the “experience meeting ”’ 
at the chapel. Altogether the dialogue 
and the numerous characters strike one as 
creditably true to life. How natural is old 
Sara’s remark when for the first time in her 
life she sees the streets of Cardiff! ‘‘’Tis a 
blue and gold world, and I’m glad I have 
seen it before I die, but I can’t think why 

the people look so dull and cross.” 





Christalla. By Esmé Stuart. (Methuen & 
Co.) 

“An Unknown Quantity”? is the sub-title 
of this pretty story. Mr. Jenks, the 
dramatic writer, when discussing with his 
friend Cartmell, the historian, the probable 
character of the eleven-year-old cousin whom 
that ancient bachelor proposes to take into 
his house, opines that she will be an ‘‘ Old 
Play.” Cartmell regards her as a “tiny 
pellet of history, but so unmatured that she 
is not yet qualified to be recorded.” The 
two good old men go to meet her at the 
station, having provided themselves with a 
strap to secure her in the dogcart, a pre- 
caution which afterwards causes them much 
self-contempt ; for they soon come to learn 
the qualities of the intelligent mite who 
proceeds to conquer their tender hearts and 
become the growing happiness of their 
simple lives. The boyish Jenks and the 
rather case-hardened Cartmell develope the 
due complements of their characters, and 
the loving-hearted little Peter Armytage 
learns the best things ‘‘ revealed to babes ’”’ 
through the quaint wisdom of this gracious 
Christalla. Pathetic, with nothing morbid, 
and full of humour, is this excellent story 
of contrasted youth and age. 





The Gentleman from Indiana. By Booth 
Tarkington. (Grant Richards.) 


Love requited and a nomination to Congress 
are the rewards meted out to the hero of 
this story. He exerts himself to improve 
a district in the state of Indiana, to edit a 
newspaper on an improved basis, and to 
clear out a nest of scoundrels who impede 
progress and civilization. The scoundrels 
aforesaid catch him alone and unarmed, 
and there is scme romantic business con- 
nected with the editing of his paper by his 
lady-love. Such is the subject-matter of a 
readable story of nearly contemporary life 
in one of the less settled states of the Ame- 
rican Union. It bears traces of feminine 
influence, if it is not the work of a feminine 
pen, or perhaps we should say brain, for 
it shows careful thought and composition. 
The meaning is in places somewhat obscured 
by complicated phraseology; there are few 
signs of remarkable wit or humour, and the 
type-setting is characteristically American. 
The love story is pretty, and might have 
been put to more advantageous uses. 





The Acrobat. By John D. Barry. (Lane.) 


An effort is here made to describe a young 
Parisian as a man who can fall in love with an 
acrobatic performance as distinguished from 
the lady or ladies who give the performance. 
He loves his wife as long as she can dive 
seventy feet through the air, and transfers 
his devotion to another young lady of less 
accomplishments as an acrobat when his wife 
loses nerve and health. The effort in 
question is not easy to realize in literature. 
Incidentally the story has some interesting 
sketches of life in Paris and London, 
evidently due to observation. It seems to 
be of American origin, and contains passages 
of considerable pathos. 
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The Strong God Circumstance. 
Shipton. (Methuen & Co.) 
‘Toe Srronc Gop CrrcovmsTANcE’ sounds 
well as a title, only it does not fit the story 
to which it belongs much better than any- 
thing else would. At least the force of fate 
or circumstance is not illustrated in a par- 
ticularly striking fashion. The book is, in 
point of fact, in matter, character, and inci- 
dent, rather of thelaboured and manufactured 
kind. It has, however, traces of excellent 
intentions, though they perhaps fall short of 
fulfilment. The main situation has always 
been a favourite with lady novelists. In 
this case the hero is a young man of the 
usual charm of mind and body, a brilliant 
college tutor, more than usually successful 
with pupils, who lies under wrongful sus- 
picion of having obtained unlawful informa- 
tion with regard to coming examination 
apers. His career is blighted on the 
threshold by the plot against him, and he 
begins life afresh as the curate in charge 
of a population of navvies in a bleak corner 
of the Midlands. Another character is the 
squire of the place, who, having been dis- 
figured in childhood, plays the hermit’s 
part, turning night into day in order to pass 
unseen. There are also a couple of modern 
young women and a rustic beauty and the 
young squire’s henchman and cousin, with 
glimpses of disputed landmarks, poachings, 

and London life combined. 


By Helen 





The Disenchantment of Nurse Dorothy. By 
Florence Baxendale. (Skeffington & Son.) 


A story of hospital life, of doctors and sur- 
geons and nurses, which contains no sensa- 
tional revelations, will possibly disappoint 
some expectations. The worst indictments 
to be found in these pages are contained in 
the suggestions that some nurses do their 
work with more smartness than efficiency, 
and that some matrons are unworthy of 
their responsibilities. The title of the story 
refers to a matrimonial disappointment, and 
there is nothing remarkable in the book. 
The style adopted is not easy and flowing, 
and many pages contain numerous and 
superfluous asterisks. 

The Dean of Darrendale. By Wynton Eversley. 

(Hutchinson & Co.) 

CLEVER and interesting, but very long, are 
epithets which sum up some of the impres- 
sions to which this confessedly pseudonym- 
ous story gives rise. The writer says that 
he ‘‘adopts the nom de plume’’ because his 
name ‘‘ happens to be that of a novelist of 
world-wide reputation.” He also has a pre- 
face in which he talks about a “strenuous 
yearning after Truth,” ‘failure in noble 
effort,” and ‘‘anguish of forbidden love”’; 
and the book is so proper that it might be 
read in a girls’ school. It has echoes of 
some of the cant phrases of the preface; 
but it is by no means unsuccessful in the 
main object, namely, that of describing a 
parson who has no cant, who is a man of 
the world, and who has some interesting 
problems to deal with. In another sense 
the book is peculiar. Its chapters are of 
very varying length, extending from one 
page to fifteen of close print. It possesses 
a melodramatic and commonplace climax 
which nothing but inexperience as a novelist 
can extenuate; but it is in many respects 





worthy of the commendation with which we 
begin this notice. 


Marcelle of the Latin Quarter. 
Holland. (Pearson.) 

Tue author of ‘My Japanese Wife’ has not 
found congenial material in this study of 
life in the students’ quarter of Paris. The 
account of the artist’s studio and the cafés 
and the artists’ models is harmless, and, 
as we have it here, nearly colourless. It 
appears to be a recent study with regard 
to some of the scenes. Four illustrations 
by Maurice Randall are good. 





By Clive 








BOOKS ON THE WAR, 


Mr. Spenser WILKINSON publishes, through 
Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co., Lessons of 
the War: being Comments from Week to Weel: 
to the Relief of Ladysmith. Mr. Spenser Wil- 
kinson has been writing excellent daily notes 
on the telegrams for the Morning Post, but the 
present volume is a reprint of some weekly 
articles on the war which have appeared in a 
review. Everything that Mr. Spenser Wilkin- 
son writes is of value, for he only writes on 
matters which he has studied and which ke 
understands—better, on the whole, perhaps, than 
any one else in the country. The lessons of the 
war as sketched by him are such as should be 
studied by statesmen and by the people ; and 
the only difference of opinion that we find 
between ourselves and our author is in a state- 
ment in an article dated November Ist, ‘‘ that 
in case of a serious reverse in Natal, Europe, 
if it can, will interfere.” We do not, strictly 
speaking, even differ from this statement, 
guarded as it is by the words ‘‘if it can.” 
But the language suggests that there was on 
November Ist a serious risk of intervention in 
the event of ill success ; and in another article 
dated March Ist Mr. Wilkinson suggests strong 
measures of defence, including the commission- 
ing of every ship in the navy and the encamp- 
ment of the volunteer brigades in the defensive 
positions round London, and adds the following 
sentence :— 

“Tf they are much longer postponed intervention 

becomes probable ; the great war may be expected, 
and no man can foretell whether the British Empire. 
if again taken by surprise and unready, can weather 
the storm,” 
Now we do not ourselves believe that inter- 
vention was probable in November in the event 
of ill success, because we are convinced that 
the leading minds in the governments of the 
continental powers were aware that the answer to 
“if they can” was that they could not. With 
regard to the less guarded words ‘* intervention 
becomes probable,” we are convinced that 
intervention is imprcbable, because a sufficient 
coalition, against us and our probable allies, to 
render success over our fleet reasonably certain 
cannot be found. We do not argue against a 
policy of preparation. Such an empire as ours 
can hardly be too well prepared. To call on 
our statesmen to prepare themselves is to ask 
them to do that which without pushing they 
are too often disinclined to do, namely, to review 
fully the whole of the factors of the inter- 
national position. This has been Mr. Wilkin- 
son’s great task, and all lovers of their country 
will hope that he may long be spared, in the 
active service of the pen, to promote an object 
which he has already done much to further. 


Messrs. Chapman & Hall have brought out 
The Natal Campaign, by Mr. Bennet Burleigh, 
the most experienced of active war correspond- 
ents. Mr. Burleigh’s book is of great interest, 
but a little confused from the necessity of the 
case. He has written under difficulties in the 
field, and he has written as events have occurred, 
with little desire to revise his impressions of the 
moment in such a way as to make of them a 
piece of history. The time for military history, 





of course, has not yet come. He is, perhaps, 
one-sided (as was to be expected from the public 
that he addressed) as regards South African 
political questions. He is too sweeping, for 
example, in his declaration that the Bond has 
been ‘‘a gigantic conspiracy against British 
rule......and equality of rights.” The ablest 
man in the Bond is one who, had it been pos- 
sible to treat him as Sir George Cartier was 
treated and as Sir Wilfrid Laurier is treated in 
Canada, might have been the strongest _ 
porter of British rule in the whole empire. It 
must not be forgotten that it was from the 
Dutchmen of the Africander Bond that there 
proceeded a few years ago the first practical 
proposal for the defence federation of the 
British Empire and for regular. contributions 
for military purposes from the self-governing 
colonies. Of course, this was policy ; but most 
things in empire are policy; and had it 
been possible to carry out the earlier 
Rhodes platform the empire might have found 
the Bond a considerable force. Another 
curious statement on the same page is that the 
length of the single line and the roughness of 
the border country make it out of the question 
for any general to seek to reach Pretoria 
through the Orange State. As a fact, Pre- 
toria will be reached partly through the Orange 
State and partly by a still more circuitous 
route round the Orange State to the north ; 
and even at the time at which Mr. Bur- 
leigh wrote these words the plan of our War 
Office was to reach Pretoria by the route which 
he condemns, and the previous military advisers 
of Sir Alfred Milner had informed him that the 
difficulties of the Natal country were so great 
that Pretoria could not be reached directly. 
Mr. Burleigh is a high authority on the subject 
of—to use Mr. Balfour’s phrase—‘‘ the unhappy 
entanglement at Ladysmith.” He was in Lady- 
smith up to the moment when investment be- 
came certain, and he rightly conceived his 
duty to his employers to be to leave and accom- 
pany the relieving force. When he left others 
left too, and the cavalry could have left. We 
have Sir George White’s account of what was 
in his mind ; but Mr. Bennet Burleigh evidently 
thinks that General French should have been 
allowed, as we now learn from Mr. Burleigh he 
proposed, to take the cavalry and a battery 
of artillery out with him. It is the case that 
the investment lasted so much longer than 
was expected that the cavalry horses were turned 
into food, and became a source of strength to 
the garrison. But this undoubtedly was not 
foreseen, and Sir George White’s reason for 
keeping them appears only to have been the 
great length of his lines. Still, as cavalry, they 
proved useless, and they would have been of 
great service elsewhere. A more clear case is 
that of the women and children, and Mr. Bennet 
Burleigh distinctly states, and stated at the 
time, that a great mistake was made when non- 
combatants were not sent away on the day when 
Dundee fell. One of the unfortunate facts 
brought out by Mr. Burleigh is the inferiority 
of several classes of our guns to the correspond- 
ing guns in the possession of the Boers. He 
distinctly tells us that the heavy long-range 
naval 12-pounders are altogether inferior to the 
Creusot 12-pounders employed against them ; 
and this fact is one which is disagreeable in 
view of the efficiency of our fleet. In another 
useful passage Mr. Burleigh tells us that our 
mountain guns are of ‘‘no practical value” and 
‘*do not merit serious consideration.” These 
were the famous mountain guns sent from 
India, of which our Indian authorities have 
always been proud, and it is well that we should 
know the truth about them. In an appendix, 
which is not from Mr. Burleigh’s pen, a state- 
ment about guns is made which is, we believe, 
ill founded, namely, that our ordinary field-gun 
is the worst there is. We believe that it is in- 
ferior to the field-gun of France; but it is far 
too strong a statement to pretend that it is 
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‘‘admittedly the worst field-gun in Europe.” 
A matter in which Mr. Burleigh supplies a hint 
which should be followed is in respect of our 
power of creating a fine class of mounted in- 
fantry in the United Kingdom. New Zealand 
troopers are receiving 5s. a day from their colony 
in addition to their full pay according to British 
scale, and the South African levies are receiving 
5s. as @ minimum from ourselves. Now Mr. 
Burleigh rightly says that at this price we could 
get even better material at home ; and there can 
be no doubt that for such high pay a standard 
of excellence in riding, shooting, and physical 
qualifications might be set up to which no other 
country could attain. Mr. Burleigh asserts 
not only that, as we know, the Boers, man for 
man, are better than our men on the hillside, 
but, what we should have thought more doubt- 
ful, that their artillery is quite as good, and 
even better than some of our batteries, ‘* which 
we were all honestly wont to consider...... the 
best in the world.” It has been asserted that 
the Boer guns are manned by trained foreigners ; 
but this has proved to be true only to a very 
small extent, and it is a most ‘‘unpleasant 
truth,” as Mr. Burleigh says, that the supe- 
riority which those who have watched the Swiss 
artillery have admitted in the case of the Swiss 
militia should also extend to the Boer levies. 
The general picture of British military efficiency 
presented by Mr. Burleigh is disheartening. 
He writes, of course, with due regard to the 
feelings of the friends with whom he served ; 
but the one good point is the courage of the 
troops, and everything else is depicted in a 
painful form. The account of the repulses at 
Colenso, at Spion Kop, and at Vaal Krantz is 
one of almost unbroken gloom, except always 
as regards the courage shown. One curious fact 
with regard to the Natal campaign is that an 
immense amount of balloon plant and a great 
number of balloons, which would have been of 
the greatest utility outside, were allowed to be 
shut up in Ladysmith. The rifle of the Boers, 
which is also that of many foreign powers, is 
believed by Mr. Burleigh to be an infinitely 
better weapon than our own, but he adds, ‘‘ It 
is no use putting a fine weapon in Tommy’s 
hands.” This we should have thought untrue. 
We cannot but believe that Col. Ian Hamilton 
and the other officers of the British army who 
have studied shooting and taught it with much 
success should be able to teach our professional 
soldiers to use as good a rifle as can be success- 
fully handled by foreign troops. In the whole 
of Mr. Burleigh’s obviously truthful accounts 
of the heavy fighting he only once admits flinch- 
ing on the part of our men. On that occasion 
it is not clear whether the allusion is to a British 
battalion or to a colonial force which was with 
them at Spion Kop; but those who were 
‘*shaken”’ are described as ‘‘ green troops who 
had never been under fire.” 

The firm of Arthur Pearson publish Towards 
Pretoria, a war record, by Mr. Julian Ralph, cor- 
respondent of the Daily Mail. The number of 
books about the war is becoming so considerable 
that we shall have to pick out from them only 
their special or distinguishing features. Mr. 
Ralph’s book suffers, like those of the late Mr. 
Steevens and of Mr. Burleigh, by being brought 
out too soon to be history or to avoid a certain 
measure of confusion. The statement, for 
example, that at the battle of the Modder River 
‘we may learn some day that in killed alone 
the Boers lost at least three hundred ” is charac- 
teristic of all the books that are appearing now. 
We shall some day know to a man the loss of 
the Boers at the battle of Modder River. We 
shall be astonished if it amounts to anything 
like the figure named ; and all that Mr. Ralph’s 
statement means is that we have not the faintest 
idea what the Boer loss was. The description 
of the mishap to General Wauchope’s force is also 
far from clear. We have various accounts which 
do not tally. Then we have Mr. Ralph’s own 
statement that the Highland Brigade 





‘ran back. They were overcome. They did not 
distinguish between their officers and their com- 
rades. There was panic, disorder, chaos. They had 
suffered 4 surprise and a shock such as perhaps no 
such mass of men has known in modern times.” 
When we come to the responsibility there is as 
much haziness in the account as there is with 
regard to the facts. Mr. Ralph says :— 

“ More absurdities, and even downright inventions 
and lies, have been current about this matter than 
about anything else that has taken place in the war, 
but as I have enjoyed peculiar facilities for learning 
whatever is reliable, I trust that my statement of 
what actually took place will be found to be so clear, 
and void of ornament and bias, as not to call for con- 
tradiction or correction in any important detail.” 
We are unable, however, to obtain any clear 
notion of what Mr. Ralph’s own view is as to 
what he calls this ‘‘awful catastrophe.” He 
concludes by saying, ‘‘ There are as many stories 
as there were men in the battle.” In his own 
selection of the stories he is unable to tell us 
whether virtually all the men killed and wounded 
were killed and wounded at once, or whether 
the great majority, as asserted in some of the 
accounts, met death during the after-course of 
the battle. All who have seen Mr. Ralph’s 
letters as they have appeared are aware that 
they are readable and interesting. 

Mr. Grant Richards publishes Queen or Pre- 
sident ? an Indictment of Paul Kruger, by S. M. 
Gluckstein, a rather wild production on the 
origin of the war. The volume contains an 
attack upon the Intelligence Department of the 
War Office, for which there is, we are convinced, 
no ground. An amusing passage in the book 
concerns the Christianity of the Boer: ‘‘So far 
removed is he from the rest of white men that 
he is able to reconcile adhesion to the teachings 
of the Bible with practices totally opposed to 
scriptural belief.” We should have thought 
that there was some ground for attributing to 
mankind at large the shortcoming which Mr. 
Gluckstein finds peculiar to the Boers. 








HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 


Mr. H. B. Marriorr Wartson’s present ven- 
ture, The Rebel (Heinemann), takes the form of 
a memoir, scrupulously archaic in style, relating 
the doings of a certain Anthony, fourth Earl of 
Cherwell, temp. Car. II. There is a good deal 
of adventurous movement in this imaginative 
chapter of history, which culminates (after many 
hairbreadth ’scapes and hand-to-hand encoun- 
ters, principally in taverns, mysterious passages, 
deserted country-houses, &c.) in an overt act of 
war against the king, anticipating the rising 
of Monmouth. Cherwell, though an associate 
of Russell, Shaftesbury, and others, is animated 
in his opposition by a personal rivalry to James, 
then Duke of York, who is prosecuting dis- 
honourable designs on a young maiden of virtue, 
in connivance with her dissipated stepmother. 
The young Alethea, who finally becomes Cher- 
well’s wife, is a very gracious figure, and her 
hero romantic in proportion. On the whole, 
the story runs well, though we think the author 
underrates Charles II., whose selfishness was 
not his only quality. The diction is careful, 
though some terms seem incongruous. 

We hardly find A Man of his Age, by 
Hamilton Drummond (Ward, Lock & Cv.), as 
interesting as a former story by the same author, 
entitled ‘For the Religion.’ The period dealt 
with is nearly the same, and some of the names 
reappear which are familiar to readers of fiction 
relating to the wars of Coligny and the Guises. 
The narrative is autobiographical, and is dis- 
tinguished only from the mass of fiction relating 
to the picturesque period of the Valois by care- 
ful workmanship and accurate phraseology. If 
the volume now before us will hardly excite 
enthusiasm, it is, at all events, void of offence 
to the most scrupulous reader. Landscape and 
costume receive careful attention on the part of 
the writer, the fighting is fairly well described, 
and the female characters are adequately 
depicted. If the volume had been a forerunner 





of the numerous historical novels published in the 
last few years, it would no doubt have received a 
large share of public approval, and it should 
now by no means escape notice. The illustra- 
tions provided are good. 

A Kent Squire. By F. W. Hayes. (Hutchin- 
son & Co.)—This very sufficient, not to say 
exhaustive treatise on certain occurrences in 
France and England about the year 1712 shows 
a great deal of unchastened power, as well as 
a considerable knowledge of eighteenth-century 
history. Asa novel it would have been better 
for compression, although we cannot but com- 
mend the liberality with which incidents of the 
most stirring character are blended with political 
and social pictures of an interesting period. 
The last days of the Grand Monarque, clouded 
with baffled ambitions and domestic sorrow, the 
intrigues which surrounded the Peace of Utrecht, 
the antagonism between Orleans and Madame 
de Maintenon in the microcosm of Versailles, 
the pertidies of statesmen, and of one above all, 
are set forth with liveliness, although the theme 
sometimes suffers from too copious treatment. 
The adventures which involve the Jacobites 
Raymond Dorrington and Ambrose Gwynett, 
the squire of Kent, in the events of the great 
world, are the outcome more or less remote 
of Marlborough’s relations with the Stewarts. 
Much fertility of resource is displayed by the 
villain of the story. 

Mary Paget, by Minna C. Smith (Macmillan), 
is a tale of the Elizabethan settlement of Ber- 
muda, in connexion with which Shakspeare and 
bits of his ‘Tempest’ appear. The heroine, 
who tells the story in the first person, is originally 
betrothed against her will to a cousin of noble 
birth and Puritanical sourness of life, but after 
many troubles she secures her fancy, one of the 
pioneers of Bermudan discovery. The last part 
of the book, which p'aces the heroine on the 
‘* still-vext ” islands, unable to be married to her 
desired husband, drags decidedly. The author 
is wise not to attempt much archaic diction, 
but so modern a term as ‘‘ hosiery ” rather jars 
upon us here. Without any particular outstand- 
ing merits, the story shows a pretty turn of 
quaintness which makes it pleasant to read. 

The bulk of the historical romance entitled 
Sir Walter's Wife (Drane), by Emily Rich- 
ings, is somewhat heavy reading. It deals 
with certain passages in the lives of Sir Walter 
Raleigh and his wife Elizabeth Throckmorton, 
and it would be hard to say that the best use 
has been made of these romantic materials. 
The author says, ‘‘ The main features and in- 
cidents of the story are strictly true, and the 
conversations of the principal characters are 
either authentic or compiled from their written 
statements,” a distinction which it is not easy 
to appreciate. She also sets aside as unhistorical 
the story that Raleigh seduced his wife before 
marriage, and states that it rests ‘‘on the un- 
reliable foundation of a single sentence in 
Camden’s ‘ Aunals,’ which fails to bear the 
searching light of modern criticism.” This raises 
a question which we cannot discuss within our 
present limits, but we understand that the 
verdict of history has not yet been successfully 
reviewed. The volume is in no sense light 
literature ; but it shows that considerable care 
has been exercised in its composition. 


The Gentleman Pensioner. By Albert Lee. 
(Pearson.)—When a gentleman writing his bio- 
graphy in the early days of James I. employs 
such words and phrases as ‘‘ book form,” ‘‘ pau- 
per,” “ brusquely,” ‘‘slow” (in the sense Dr. 
Johnson explained to Goldsmith), ‘‘ transpire ” 
(for ‘‘happen”), ‘‘shindy,” and_ ‘‘reliable,” 
the realism of the work is decidedly impaired. 
Apart from the modern vernacular of the style, 
Mr. Lee’s ‘‘ Gentleman Pensioner” is a cavalier 
of merit. Sent by Elizabeth to the West on 
an errand to Lord Hunsdon, at the time 
when the Duke of Norfolk’s proposed marriage 
was the pivot of intrigues on behalf of the 
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Queen of Scots, Master Fairfax Flamsteed, of 
the bodyguard, confronts much peril both in 
his mistress’s service and through the private 
malice of personal foes. It is odd that the 
estate of Repyngdon should be thought to have 
changed hands merely by a throw of the dice, 
apart from any covenant, conveyance, or other 
legal transfer, but there are several indications 
that the writer’s historical knowledge is but 
superficial. Still he has done very fairly with 
the materials at his command; and Irene 
Repyngdon is a maid worth fighting for. 

There are more elements of a dramatic com- 
position than of a novel in the romance entitled 
In Old New York, by Wilson Barrett and Elwyn 
Barron (Macqueen). A printed slip inserted 
between frontispiece and title-page states that 
the novel is founded on the play of the same 
name and by the same authors. It is difficult 
to express any feeling of satisfaction with the 
volume as a novel. The dialogue shows the 
exigencies of dramatic setting just as the de- 
scriptive passages show the need of literary 
skill. The story is good, and consists of simple 
elements, and there is no reason why it should 
not give a small amount of pleasure to the 
reader. New York and its inhabitants when 
the French were in Canada and Louisiana and 
when the Pretender invaded England in 1745 
provide the subject, and the individuals who 
make up the cast may be reasonably supposed 
to have existed. In the pages of the book they 
move stiffly and uneasily, and the story concludes 
with a duel with swords, in which one combatant 
mortally wounds his adversary with a thrust 
which first penetrates a lady’s arm, though it 
does her only a slight injury. Describing a race 
meeting, the writers incidentally remark, ‘‘ The 
Virginian horse had been raised and trained 
right there on the island,” a form of expression 
not usual in English literature. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Hector H. Munro publishes through 
Mr. Grant Richards The Rise of the Russian 
Empire, a book which deals with Russian _his- 
tory from the earliest days up to 1619, and which 
is both learned and interesting. It is, we think, 
a pity that Mr. Munro should be given to what 
seems to us pedantry in spelling. But we fully 
admit the great difficulty of the spelling in 
connexion with all works on Russian subjects 
written in non-Slavonic tongues. The Russians 
themselves have never had a uniform system of 
equivalents for the letters of their alphabet ; 
and when Mr. Munro tries to make us use 
a uniform v for the final consonant which 
figures in so great a proportion of Russian 
names, we are able to quote against him the 
most distinguished Russians of modern history, 
who have represented it even in their formal 
signatures far more often by w, f, and even ff 
than by v. Mr. Munro will have an easy victory 
over us if he replies that we ourselves have 
violated the principle of uniformity in this 
matter, and that in such well-known names as 
Gortschakow, Schouvalow, Popof, and Tour- 
guénief, we ourselves at different times have 
adopted different forms, while some of those 
named in this list have at different times in 
their lives adopted different forms for their own 
signatures when writing in English or French. 
It is, however, we submit, pedantry to try to 
alter our Elizabethan Muscovy (which we still 
use for ducks), and our Moscow and the French 
Moscou of the present day, into the Russian 
Moskva, or to make us write Kreml for the 
Kremlin ; and we jump when we come to the 
reign of ‘* Petr theGreat.” In other countries, 
where the difficulties are less great, are we to 
give up Florence, Rome, Naples? and will not 
literature as a whole, as well as poetry in par- 
ticular, suffer? Mr. Munro has only to look 
at the bills of fare placed before him by his 
Russian hosts when he travels in that country 





to observe that the cutlets which figure in every 
Russian dinner, and which are named after the 
great soldier-prince who led the Russians in 
1610, are never spelt by Russians writing 
French or German as the prince’s name is 
spelt in this volume. There can hardly be said 
to be usage established for the writing of even 
geographical names, hard as have worked the 
geographical societies of the various countries 
to produce uniformity. Kabul and Cabul are 
common instances of our failings ; but we con- 
fess to a leaning to the Caucasus over Mr. 
Munro’s Kaukasus, and even cling to Circassia, 
as against the Russian form. In the early 
chapters of Mr. Munro’s book we find a certain 
difficulty in ascertaining what he believes to 
have been the relations of the early Great 
Russians and of the early European Finns. In 
one passage he speaks of the main branch of 
the Russians as having been ‘themmed in by 
Finns on the north, Turks and Avars on the 
east.” But we are doubtful whether that 
was so. East of Moscow, and east of Great 
Novgorod, is the Viatka, which runs into 
the Kama, and the Kama itself down to its 
junction with the Volga. Now if ever there 
was a Finnish country it is that which is situate 
upon these rivers neartheirjunction ; andalthough 
it was conquered by the Turks, they were as 
much invaders in this great Finnish land as they 
were when they attacked the heart of Great 
Russia. Then, too, Mr. Munro writes of the 
differences between the Slavs—meaning here 
the Russians—and ‘‘their Asiatic neighbours.” 
Why Asiatic? Why more Asiatic than the 
Slavs themselves? These are questions easier 
to ask than answer. But the Finns, although 
closely connected with other Ugrian peoples in 
Siberia, have been seated in European Russia 
since a date which goes back as much before 
history as does the appearance of the Slavs. 
Mr. Munro thinks that what he calls ‘‘ the out- 
lying villages of the Finns,” ‘‘mingled” with 
Slav villages in the triangle between Pskov, 
Great Novgorod, and the spot where St. Petere- 
burg now stands, ‘‘lived in harmony with their 
alien neighbours without at the same time show- 
ing the least tendency towards a fusion of national 
characteristics.” He does not give us his autho- 
rity for thinking that there was much difference 
between the Great Russians and the Finns. We 
should doubt if in fact there was. The earliest 
traces of the primitive worship of the Finnish 
and of the Russian tribes seem to show that, 
whichever had learnt the religion of the others, 
they were not unlike in their moral and intel- 
lectual life. On the same page Mr. Munro 
classes the ‘‘ Borussians [Prussians]” as a sub- 
tribe of Liths. We should have thought that 
there was more reason to believe that the 
Borussians were Slavs. He thinks, too, that 
the conversion of Russia to Christianity was 
much more complete and general than we be- 
lieve that in fact it was, and he writes, ‘‘ No 
donbt the cult of the ancient pantheism lingered 
for a while, especially in the remoter districts,” 
and suggests that it has long since been extinct. 
The writer of the present notice was told by a late 
chief priest of Great Novgorod itself that snake- 
worship and the sacrifice of bulls—substituted 
in modern times for that of horses—lingered in 
this very town; and as for the rural districts, 
which, of course, contain the overwhelming 
majority of the Russian peasantry, the traces of 
stone and tree worship are still far more general 
than they are in any other part of Europe, 
although early in the present century they were 
plentiful among the Wendish population of the 
kingdom of Prussia. On the whole, we can 
greatly commend Mr. Munro’s volume. 

From Mr. Grant Richards is to be had The 
Story of the Inter-University Boat Race, by Mr. 
Wadham Peacock, a little history of each of the 
races, with some notes on what has become of 
University oars in later life. These notes are 
less complete than we should have expected, as 
previous publications have given, although not 





perhaps in a single volume, more information. 
The accounts of the races seem correct. 

The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited 
by the Rev. H. C. Beeching. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.)—This edition of Milton’s 
poems in the original spelling, with facsimiles 
of title-pages and of Milton’s exquisite hand- 
writing, might successfully defend itself on 
grounds of the merest antiquarianism ; for the 
thing, so far at least as the ‘Minor Poems’ are 
concerned, has only been done once before, by 
Mitford ; and Mitford took his text of the 
‘Minor Poems’ from the volume of 1673, and 
not, like Mr. Beeching, from that, at once 
rarer and less sophisticated in its spelling, of 
1645. Mr. Beeching, however, is careful to 
point out that Milton’s spelling has a distinct 
critical importance of its own. Frequently the 
elision or non-elision of a vowel affects the 
scansion, as, for instance, in a line of ‘ Comus,’ 
which Prof. Masson prints as 

Amongst the enthroned gods on sainted seats, 
a spelling which naturally suggests that the line 
should be scanned 

Amongst th’ enthronéd gods on sainted seats, 
whereas what Milton really wrote and published 
was 

Amongst the enthron’d gods on sainted seats. 
In ‘ Paradise Lost,’ again, the use of such forms 
of pronouns as ‘* mee,” ‘‘ yee,” ‘‘ wee,” is often 
a sign that the word is intended to be 
emphasized. A hint of this practice of Milton’s 
was given by the famous erratum to book ii. 
1. 414, ‘‘ for we read wee.” This edition, there- 
fore, which is published in several different 
forms, will havea special value of its own to the 
student of Miltonic rhythm. It is, at the same 
time, a beautiful and convenient volume for the 
library. There are no notes beyond a few 
variant readings, but the lines are numbered. 


Army Administration: a Business View, by 
Centurion (Constable & Co.), is a little paper- 
covered volume, written from the reforming 
standpoint, but differing from other writings of 
the same class and school by pointing out in 
detail the real power of the civilian clerks at 
the head of the War Office, such as the late 
Lord Haliburton, and, now, Sir Ralph Knox. 
The author is right, of course, in ascribing to 
the permanent civilian head of the War Office 
the real authorship of most of the measures for 
which the praise or blame falls, with the public 
and the press and Parliament itself, to Lord 
Lansdowne on the one side or to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief onthe other. The little volume 
is useful, but is less wide than its title may lead 
some to expect, as it does not in any way deal 
with the difficult problems of terms of service 
—or, in other words, of recruiting—and of the 
fields in which the British army has to serve. 
It is rather concerned with the administration 
of a constitutional army in the abstract than 
with the particular necessities of our complicated 
situation. 


Dr. Witt1amM Smart, Adam Smith Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of 
Glasgow, publishes, through Messrs. MacLehose 
& Sons, of Glasgow, Taxation of Land Values 
and the Single Tax. The author’s statement of 
the theory of taxation at the beginning of his 
volume is sound, clear, and interesting; but 
while he is a safe guide on the general question 
of who should pay the taxes, and in what pro- 
portion, he appears to us to be less convincing 
when he comes to his special subject. He is 
himself, according to his own statement of his 
position, lightly rated as compared with a great 
proportion of the population of the United 
Kingdom, and especially as compared with those 
who enjoy anything like equal advantages from 
local government ; and we make no apology 
for thus alluding to the private affairs of the 
author, because in two passages he divulges, 
illustratively, full details with regard to them. 
He very properly points out, where he writes 
upon the measure of sacrifice, the enormous 
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proportion of their incomes which the poor 
cheerfully resign a3 compared with the corre- 
sponding sacrifices of the richer class, giving as 
his example subscription lists for the families of 
reserve men. Another example which might be 
quoted by any one who has watched the habits 
of the poor is to be found in the freedom with 
which servants make large loans to one another 
without security, these loans sometimes amount- 
ing to two years’ income. When, however, Dr. 
Smart turns to the taxation of land values, he 
is upon what may be called the other side, and 
might almost be accepted as a champion by 
Lord Wemyss and other property defence 
writers. He states the argument against the 
taxation of site owners so strongly that it 
almost escapes attention that virtually the argu- 
ment is one against every new tax: ‘‘ Is it not 
in the bond?” ‘*A contract is a contract.” 
The essence of the case lies not in the fact 
of the bond, but in the novelty of the tax. 
While, however, the author admits, at the con- 
clusion of his examination of the London County 
Council resolutions on the taxation of land 
values, that the ‘‘ proposals are worthy of re- 
spectful attention and scientific criticism, inas- 
much as, whether right or wrong, they are at 
any rate based on an intelligible and recognized 
principle,” he proceeds to attack, with perhaps 
more elaboration than outside Glasgow it re- 
quires, a Bill brought in on behalf of Glasgow 
by Sir Charles Cameron in 1899 which never 
had any chance of passing. Dr. Smart ex- 
aggerates, as do most opponents of new taxes 
upon sites or land values, the technical diffi- 
culties of ascertaining the value of sites apart 
from the buildings upon them, and he ridicules 
the evidence given before Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh’s Commission by professional valuers, 
whose reply seems always to have been 
‘Tt is done every day.” Still, after all, the 
reply is a sound one. As a fact, the values of 
sites are estimated, as apart from buildings, in 
mortgages and other arrangements, in the case 
of every important plot of town land, and no 
practical difficulty is found. In order to 
strengthen his case against the Glasgow Bill 
Dr. Smart makes much of the admissions of a 
bailie of Glasgow in his evidence before the 
Royal Commission. This bailie seems to have 
admitted that ia his own mind the chief value 
of the new tax is that it might be gradually in- 
creased until it reaches twenty shillings in the 
pound. If, however, we are to deal with all new 
proposals for taxes, imperial or local, upon such 
grounds, it is certain that we shall never make 
a change, and we confess that Dr. Smart’s book 
does not convince us that light taxes on land 
values are impossible, nor even that they are 
dangerous, The main question which will arise 
in connexion with them when they are seriously 
considered is that of the purposes to which they 
are to be applied. Many who are supporters of 
the old-age pension principle desire to see these 
taxes imposed as a means of providing old-age 
pensions. No one, however, who has considered 
taxation on land values can doubt that it 
must be essentially local in its nature—spent, 
that is, upon local, and not on imperial purposes ; 
and if old-age pensions are ultimately to be 
dealt with by this means, they will have to be 
dealt with on a plan wholly different from any 
of those which have as yet engaged the attention 
of the supporters of the principle. With regard 
to this point of imperial taxes, as contrasted 
with local taxes, we note that Dr. Smart in 
estimating the proportion which each class of 
taxes bears to the national income uses the 
phrase ‘‘imperial revenue.” It is necessary to 
bear in mind that what is meant by this phrase 
is revenue raised in the United Kingdom, but 
that the revenue of the United Kingdom is toa 
large extent at present expended in military and 
naval charges which are rather imperial than 
national in the sense of being limited to the 
United Kingdom. 

Tue University Library of Toronto has issued 





the fourth volume of its first ‘‘ History Series,” 
which is a Review of Historical Publications re- 
lating to Canada. The present issue deals with 
those for 1899, and is edited by Prof. Wrong 
and Mr. H. H. Langton. The book is one of 
remarkable interest and value. The literary 
position of Canada triumphs in it over that of 
other parts of the British Empire outside of 
Great Britain. The volume contains a complete 
view of everything that has been written in 
England, France, and the United States 
upon Canada and Canadian questions in 
the course of the year under review, and 
if there is not much from any other part of 
the world, it is probably because other parts 
of the world have unfortunately not troubled 
themselves with Canada. A great number of 
the articles named are for the first time brought 
to our attention in this volume, and we are 
glad to have had them found for us. It is difli- 
cult among them to give the palm ; but we may 
mention as suitable to our pages the review of 
a handbook of British, continental, and Canadian 
universities, with special mention of the courses 
open to women, in which there is an account of 
the rapid advance of the provision for women 
students at Montreal, and of the disposal of 
Lord Strathcona’s gift of one million dollars 
towards the education of women at Montreal. 
We should name, too, the bibliography of 
Canadian poetry, a publication by the Victoria 
University at Toronto; and an Iroquois almanac, 
published in French by the Rev. G. Forbes, 
the Roman Catholic curé of an Iroquois district. 
The interest in this almanac lies in the account 
of the descendants of the white children from 
New England, chiefly captured by Iroquois 
raiding expeditions in the seventeenth century. 
The descent of 1,100 persons is traced from one 
boy, Jacob Hill, taken from New York State in 
the eighteenth century. Silas Rice, a child of 
nine, taken in 1703, became a chief, and has 
1,350 living descendants. The almanac contains 
prayers and essays in the Iroquois tongue. 
There is some excellent political writing in the 
volume before us, as, for example, on the New- 
foundland question, with regard to which the 
conclusion come to is that we should go back 
to the letter of the treaties, abandon a con- 
ciliatory attitude, let France have her pound of 
flesh, and believe that the French fishery on 
the treaty shore, which is, according to the 
authors, ‘‘on the point of extinction,” would 
disappear ‘‘if the literal terms of the treaty 
were insisted on.” 

Tuer Copp-Clark Company, of Toronto, publish 
Builders of Nova Scotia, with an Appendix con- 
taining Copies of Rare Documents relating to the 
Early Days of the Province, an_ illustrated 
volume by Sir John Bourinot. The Clerk of 
the Dominion Parliament, in all his admirable 
books, has not done better work. Interested 
as he is both in the United Empire Loyalists and 
in the French Canadian race, he has already 
written upon Cape Breton and the part played 
there by these two peoples. In his present 
volume on Nova Scotia there is a great deal 
which will interest students of the French life 
of Acadia and also those, now numerous, who 
care for the ‘‘ U.E.L.s” who 


—— left the homes of their fathers...... 
And founded a new Dominion. 


There are biographical notices and portraits of 
the most distinguished of the Blue Noses: the 
Archibalds and the Haliburtons, fur example, 
including, of course, ‘‘Sam Slick.” 

Tue Macmillan Company publish Democracy 
and Empire, by Dr. Franklin H. Giddings, a 
professor in Columbia University, New York. 
The volume may be called a philosophic defence 
of the jingoism of the United States—for the 
phrase is now current and accepted there—and, 
incidentally, of British imperialism. The author 
accepts that complacent view which is now 
becoming popular on both sides of the Atlantic, 
that the future of the world lies with the 
English-speaking communities and with Russia. 





His volume is not so readable as his title implies. 
The most interesting passage in it is one upon 
the new turn of the American mind towards 
adventure outside of the American continent. 
It is, the author thinks, 

“held within certain bounds. The restraining in- 
fluence is the dominant Puritan spirit in our morals 
and religion...... We do not deliberately or willingly 
enter upon war or upon commarsal speculation 
unless plausible excuses can be offered to the 
Puritan conscience. Perhaps we are aggressive ; 
but we do not like to be regarded as ruthlessly or 
indecently aggressive. We produce every year a 
crop of speculators and promoters whose fit habita- 
tion is the penitentiary ; but the great mass of the 
people really abhors dishonest conduct in business ; 
and it is more than doubtful whether, in any other 
nation, commercial credit rests so largely upon a 
secure foundation of personal integrity.” 

The Storv of Tristan and Iseult, by Jessie L. 
Weston, 2 vols. (Nutt), is a prose rendering of 
Gottfried von Strassburg’s great epic, giving the 
narrative in condensed form. In her choice of 
prose Miss Weston has fully justified herself, 
for her English is good and runs well, though it 
seems unnecessarily archaic at times. She has 
also faithfully followed her author and refrained 
from inserting anything that is not to be found 
in the original. Thus the volumes give a sound 
and praiseworthy rendering of Gottfried’s mat- 
ter; of his spirit, naturally enough, very little 
is preserved. Miss Weston has made concise- 
ness her chief aim, and of all poets Gottfried is 
the least precise. The innumerable passages of 
the original that are not essential to the progress 
of the story are ruthlessly omitted, and thus no 
trace is left of the poet’s strongly marked style. 
We do not quarrel with Miss Weston for 
abridging her author, but she might have occa- 
sionally allowed herself greater fulness, and so 
have retained some of the characteristic touches 
which even a prose translation cannot wholly 
obscure. No doubt verse of a high order is 
required to render Gottfried’s poem with real 
adequacy, and that such a rendering is possible 
has been proved by Hertz’s admirable version 
of the work into modern German. Meanwhile 
thanks are due to Miss Weston for having 
rendered the beautiful and touching story of 
Tristan and Iseult accessible in readable prose. 
—An addition to the same field of romance is 
Malory’s Le Morte Darthur (2 vols.), which in 
Messrs. Macmillan’s well-printed ‘‘ Library of 
English Classics” makes a very satisfactory 
appearance. Mr. Pollard prefixes a sound bib- 
liographical note, the chief point of which for 
ordinary students is that this edition is not 
modernized, except in spelling, or toned down 
like Sir Edward Strachey’s. The glossary of 
obsolete words explains all that is necessary. We 
shall be surprised if this excellent book is not 
popular, for we do not believe with Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn that ‘few except professed students 
read the old knight.” 

Messrs. Warp, Lock & Co. have printed 
Stanley’s Life of Dr. Arnold in one volume, and 
added several suitable illustrations. The fac- 
simile of Stanley’s handwriting opposite p. 422 
is interesting as quite legible. Some of the 
pictures of Rugby are so modern that dates 
ought to be appended to them, otherwise they 
will confuse even recent old boys. 


Cowper's Task and Carlyle’s Heroes have been 
added to Messrs. Dent’s ‘‘Temple Classics.” 
The same publishers’ ‘‘ Temple Primers” begin 
auspiciously with Roman History, by Dr. Julius 
Koch. A mere sketch of so big a subject in 
160 pages is a difficult thing to do, but Dr. Koch 
succeeds in being interesting, though we cannot 
always agree with his verdicts. He is too 
favourable to Tiberius, even with allowance for 
the conscientious malevolence of Tacitus. His 
translator, or some one, ought to have read the 
proofs better, and added to the bibliography at 
the end, which is inadequate. 

Tne Muret-Sunders Encyclopedic English- 
German and German-English Dictionary, in the 
new abridged edition published by Messrs, 
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Grevel & Co., is a highly creditable volume for its 
size and price. On careful testing we find that 
the vocabulary and arrangement are satisfactory. 
It ought, we think, to include all words by 
writers like Goethe and Heine. It does not 
quite do this, but gets nearer to it than some 
old rivals. 

E. FiramMArion has sent us Elisa Napoléon 
en Italie, by M. Rodocanachi, a little volume on 
the courts of Lucca and of Tuscany, which calls 
for no special remark. Princess Baciocchi, who 
obtained from her brother the right to use his 
name, as it is used in the title of this volume, 
had more power of government than was pos- 
sessed by her sister Caroline, the Queen of 
Naples, imperious as that lady was ; and from 
this point of view, of course, Pauline did not 
count. The great abilities of Jéréme were 
wasted in dissipation, and it may, on the whole, 
be said that of the brothers and sisters of 
Napoleon Elisa made the best king. 


Tue Librairie Fischbacher publishes, in two 
volumes, under the title Mémoires d’une Idéal- 
iste, a life of Mlle. de Meysenbug, edited by 
M. Gabriel Monod. M. Monod’s name is a 
guarantee of the solidity of the work, but we 
cannot say that, for ourselves, we find the 
volumes deeply interesting. The heroine was 
the friend of all the revolutionists of her time, 
but specially connected in her life with Herzen, 
a man whose influence upon his country, during 
the long years of his exile from Russia and 
residence in Geneva, was perhaps greater than 
that of any other man has been. There is not, 
however, in these pages much that illustrates 
the remarkable ideas of Herzen, and the extra- 
ordinary energy and power with which, in spite 
of every difliculty, he forced them into Russia. 
M. Gabriel Monod, who, we believe, married 
Herzen’s daughter, ought to write a life of that 
great man. 

WE noticed a considerable time ago an Eng- 
lish version of Prince B. Karageorgevitch’s 
Indian book, of which the French version now 
reaches us from the house of Calmann Lévy, 
under the title Notes sur l’Inde. The French 
volume has not had the advantage of revision 
by some one thoroughly acquainted with India, 
and it is marred by such errors as ‘‘ Un Civil 
Service” for ‘‘a Civil servant.” The illustra- 
tions from photographs are well chosen, and 
represent many striking examples of Indian 
architecture in a new way. 


We have on our table Abbotsholme, by C. 
Reddie (G. Allen),—3,800 Miles across Canada, 
by J. W. C. Haldane (Simpkin),— Methods of 
Knowledge, by W. Smith (Macmillan),—An Jn- 
troduction to the Methods and Materials of Lite- 
rary Criticism, by C. M. Gayley and F. N. 
Scott (Boston, U.S., Ginn),— University College 
of North Wales Calendar, 1899-1900 (Man- 
chester, Cornish),—The Teaching of Geography 
in Switzerland and North Italy, by J. B. Rey- 
nolds (Clay), — Object Lessons in Elementary 
Science and Geography Combined, Vol. IIL. 
Standard III., by V. T. Murché (Macmillan), — 
John Milton, an Essay, by Lord Macaulay, 
edited by J. H. Flather (Cambridge, University 
Press),—The Matriculation History of England, 

y C.S. Fearenside (Clive),— Algebra for Ele- 
mentary Schools, Part I., by H. S. Hall and 
R. J. Wood (Macmillan),—The Story of Life's 
Mechanism, by H. W. Conn (Newnes),—The 
Rise and Development of the Liquefaction of 
Gases, by W. L. Hardin (Macmillan), — Heresies, 
by H. C. Hiller, 2 vols. (Grant Richards),— 
Smith’s Work, by P. N. Hasluck (Cassell),— 
Hints from Sandow, by the Rev. R. L. Bellamy 
(Church Army, 130, Edgware Road), — Homely 
Words for Young Servants, by M. Couchman 
(S.P.C.K.),—Golden Pages, with Twelve Poems 
upon the Months, by Sir Edwin Arnold (Bur- 
leigh),— Temperance Readings (C.E.T.S.),—The 
Ruba’yat of Omar Khayam, translated by Mrs. 
H. M. Cadell (Lane),—The Girl Next Door, by 
C. E. Mallandaine (S.P.C.K.),—The Suitors of 





Aprille, by N. Garstin (Lane),—My Lady and 
Allan Darke, by C. D. Gibson (Macmillan),— 
Great - Grandmother's Shoes, by Stella Austin 
(Wells Gardner),—The Realist, by H. Flowerdew 
(Lane),— The Story of Priscilla, by M. E. Fowler 
(S.P.C.K.),— The River Syndicate, and other 
Stories, by C. E. Carryl (Harper),—The Don 
and the Undergraduate, by H. E. W. Collins 
(Black wood), — Wagers of Battle, 1854-99, Verses 
by F. Lushington and H. Lushington (Mac- 
millan),—A Few Short Poems, by P. Hall (Bur- 
leigh),—Two Tragedies of Seneca, rendered into 
English Verse by E. I. Harris (Gay & Bird), — 
Conditions of Salvation, by G. R. Wynne, D.D. 
(S.P.C.K.),—Key to the Apocalypse, by H. G. 
Guinness, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton), —Stories 
on the Apostles’ Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, by 
the Rev. E. J. Sturdee (C.E.S.8.I.),—The Acts 
and Decrees of the Synod of Jerusalem, translated 
from the Greek, and with Notes, by J. N. W. B. 
Robertson (Baker),—The Teaching of Jesus To- 
day, by E. H. Miles (Grant Richards),—Ser- 
mous and Addresses, by R. Flint, D.D. (Black- 
wood),-— Le Roman d’un Petit Vieux, by Madame 
Lescot (Paris, Lévy),—and De Il’ Education 
Moderne des Jeunes Filles, by M. Dugard (Paris, 
Colin). Among New Editions we have The 
Plots of Old English Plays, by H. Grey (Son- 
nenschein),— Flowers of the Field, by the late 
Rev. C. A. Johns, revised by G. S. Boulger 
(S.P.C.K.),—and In the Land of the Boers, by 
O. Osborne (Everett & Co.). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Clark (W.), The Paraclete, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Gibson (J. M.), The Glory of Life on Earth, and other 
Sermons and Addresses, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 
Ingram (J. K.), Outlines of the History of Religion, 8vo. 3/6 
Pullan (L.), The History of the Book of Common Prayer, 5/ 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Goodyear (W. H.), Renaissance and Modern Art, ¢/ 
Great Masters of Decorative Art, folio, 10/6 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Burton (Lady), The Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau, edited 
by W. H. Wilkins, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Gurney (L. T.), The Martyr’s Idyl, ard Shorter Poems, 
cr. 8vo, 4/ net. 
a (H.), When We Dead Awaken, in Three Acts, 8vo. 3/6 
Lear (H.), The Pelican Chorus, and other Nonsense Verses, 
imp. 16mo. boards, 3/6 
O'Neill (M.), Songs of the Glen of Antrim, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Ramayana, condensed into Englich Verse by K. Dutt, 
cr. 8vo. 12/6 net. 
Historu and Biography. 
Burleigh (B.), The Natal Campaign, 8vo. 6/ 
Dickinson (W. H ), King Arthur in Cornwall, er. 8vo. 4/6 
Dictionary of National Bicgrapby, edited by §. Lee : Vol. 62, 
Williamson—Worden, roy. 8vo. leather, 20/ net. 
Ralph (J.), Towards Pretoria, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Smith (G.), Shakespeare the Man, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Folk-lore. 
Scot (A. F.), Offering and Sacrifice, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Education. 


Mark (H. T.), An Outline of the History of Educational 

Theories in England, cr. 8vo. 3/ 
Science. 

Cunningham (J. T.), Sexual Dimorphism in the Animal 
Kingdom, #vo. 12/6 net. 

Jensen (. J. G.), House Drainage and Sanitary Fitments, 
cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 

Lankester (E. Ray), A Treatise on Zoology: Part 3, The 
Echinoderma, by F. A. Bather, assisted by z. w. 
Gregory and E. S. Goodrich, roy. 8vo. 15/ net. 

Lintern (W.), Traverse Tables for use in Mine Surveying, 
cr. 8vo. 3/ net. 

Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir II., 10/6 net. 

Lockyer (Sir N.), Inorganic Evolution as studied by 
Spectrum Analysis, roy. 8vo. 4/ net. 

Tait (P. G.), Scientific Papers, Vol. 2, 4to. 25/ 

Young (W.), Spon’s Architects’ and Builders’ Price-Book, 
1900, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

General Literature. 

Barrett (F.), Breaking the Shackles, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Baxendale (F.), The Diseuchantment of Nurse Dorothy, 3/6 

Catton (J. A. H.), The Real Football, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Dresser (H. W_), Voices of Freedom, cr. 8vo. 5/ 

Evans (G. D’Arcy), The Volunteer Officer’s Guide to Promo- 
tion, and Sergeant’s Guide to Proficiency, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Gant (F. J.), Mock-Nurses of the Latest Fashion, a.p. 1900, 
cr. 8vo. 3/ net. 

Gilpin (W. B.), Love, Sport, and a Double Event, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Hayes (F. W.), A Kent Squire, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Japp (A. H.), Some Heresies dealt — 8vo. 6/ 

McAulay (A.), The Rhymer, cr. 8vo. 6 

Major (T.), Leaves from a Squatter’s Note-Book, er. 8vo. 3/6 

Orient Leaves, 18mo. 3/6 net. 

Plomer (W.), Guide to Promotion for Militia Officers, cr. 8vo,. 
limp, 3/6 net. 

Punters (The), by G. G., er. 8vo. 6/ 

Roberts (C. G. D.), A Sister to Evangeline, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Street (G. S.), The Trials of the Bantocks, cr. 8vo. 3/6 





Thomas ‘B.), The Son of the House, er. 8vo. 6/ 

Three C tanranalds, by Morar, cr. 8vo. 5/ 

Wilkins (M. i. .), The Love of Parson Lord, and other Stories, 
cr. vo. 6/ 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Harnack (A.), Die Pfaff'schen Irenius-Fragmente als 
Falschungen Pfaffs nachgewiesen, 5m. 
Léw (L.), Gesammelte Schriften, Vol. 6, 5m. 
Philosophy. 
Gaultier (J. de), De Kant & Nietzsche, 3fr. 50. 
Hartmann (EH. v.), Ausgewablte Werke: Vol. 12, Part 2, 
Geschichte der Metaphysik seit Kant, 12m. 
Naumann (G.), ra-Com tar, Part 2, 3m. 
History and Biography. 
Bainville (J.), Louis II. de Baviére, 3fr. 50. 
Hellot (F.), La Pacification de Madagascar, 12fr. 
Nourrisson (P.), Le Club Jacobin sous la Troisitme Ré 
publique, 3fr. 50. 
Geography and Travel, 
Chailley-Bert (J.), Java et ses Habitants, 4fr. 
Leroy-Beaulieu (P.), La Rénovation de I’Asie, 4fr. 





Science. 
Flammarion (C.), L’Inconnu et les Problémes Psychiques, 
3fr. 
Hanausek “(r. F,), Lehrbuch der technischen Mikroskopie, 


Part 1, 5m. 

General Literature. 
Aurevilly (J. B. d’), Premier Mémorandum, 3fr. 50. 
Barrés (M.), L’Appel au Soldat, 3fr. 50. 
Barriére (M.), Le Roman de } "Ambition, 3fr. 50. 
Claretie (L.), Le Carnaval de Binche, 3fr. 50. 
Fermé (A.), Le Touareg, 3fr. 50. 
Forceville (J. de), A Cété, 3fr. 50. 
Germain (H.), Péle-Méle, 3fr. 50. 
Gramaccini (C.), Charme Trompeur, 3fr. 50. 
Gréville (H.), Zoby. 3fr. 50. 
Hallays (A.), En Fliamant, 6fr. 
Hervieu (P.), Peints par Kux-mémes, ¢fr. 
O’Rell (Max), Femme et Artiste, 3fr. 50. 
Prévost (M.), Frédérique, 3fr. 50. 
Rameau (J.), Le Dernier Bateau, 3fr. 50. 
Rebell (H.), La Camorra, 3fr. 50 
Willy, Claudine a I’Kcole, 3ir. 0. 








THE PARENTS OF CARDINAL WOLSEY. 


In a recent search among the Ipswich Cor- 
poration Records I have met with several 
entries referring to Robert Wolsey, father of 
the cardinal. A few extracts, taken principally 
from the Lete Rolls, may be of interest to some 
of your readers, as settling the question con- 
cerning the position held by Wolsey’s parents. 
Robert Wolsey, or, as it is invariably written, 
Wulcy, died September, 1496. 

Lete Roll, South Ward, 4 Edward IV. :— 


xijd xvd 
“m — Et q’d Robertus Wulcy, Joh’es Owtyng, 


et Joh’ es heynes tenent hospice’ et vendunt in eisdem 
vict’ p’ lucr’ ad noc’ d’m,” &e. 


Lete Roll, West Ward, 6 Edward IV. :— 

“Robertus Wulcy, Joh’es Smyth fuller, Joh’es. 
Campyon, Rob’t Pyman, vendent contra Assis:” 

“ Kt quod Joh’es Hardyng, Robertus Wulcy, Rob’t 
Heryng, tenent hospicia et vendunt in eisdem panes, 
equuorum | fenn’ et aven’ pp’lo d’m Regis p’ lucro 
excessimo,’ 

“Et quod Joh’es Wode, Bocher, et Robertus- 
Wulcy vendunt in mercat’ ville pi carnes omnes 
corupt’ ad noc “pp'lo d’m Regis. Ideo ¥ : ia mn’,”” &e. 


ijd 
“Et a Joh’ ey Mauser, Rebeten” Wuley, et 
Joh’ . ;Wode, Bocher, non infer’ in mercat’ ville Gipp? 


pelles animal’m suor’ scd’m ordinco’em eiusdem ville. 
Ideo,” &c. 


Lete Roll, South Ward, 18-19 Edward IV. :— 


“~. 
“ Robertus Wulcy et......tenent hospicia et va 


ape mensura contra Assis: d'm Regis......p’ re, ex- 


xij xijd 
cessimo...... pelles al scbans carnes taurines non 
x 
chaviat...... caterace in Regia via nocu’,” &c. 
Petty and General Court Books, 7 Henry 


re ceiiees Wulcy et Joh’es Pell, gardiani ecclesieé 
Sancti Nich: Gippi p* versus Joh’em Rotyndenn 
de plet’o detenc’ iij unc’ Argenti ad val. ixs. et in 
deb’ iis. iijd.” 

Petty and General Court Books, 11 Henry 
VIL., 1496 :— 

ve Robertus Wulcy q* versus W™ Merrsh, fuller, de 

I'co detent’ p. un’ pann’ Janei blod’m’ color’ de 

eryssey pc. xiis.” 


There are several instances noted which 
record the fact that Robert Wulcy was fined for 
a breach of the by-laws, such as allowing his 
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pigs to wander about the streets of the town, 
permitting persons of doubtful character to use 


his house for illegal purposes, &c. 
Vincent B. Repstone. 





SALES. 


Messrs. SoruHesy, WILKINSON & HopceE 
sold last week the following books from the 
library of Mr. H. Sidney. It may be interesting 
to note some books illustrated by the late 
Aubrey Beardsley, which we believe appeared 
for the first time for public sale in this cata- 
logue: Rape of the Lock, 1896, 31. 10s.; A 
Book of Fifty Drawings, 1897, 6/.; The Pierrot 
of the Minute, 1897, 2/. 2s.; Ben Jonson his 
Volpone, 1898, 31. 12s. 6d. ; Six Drawings to 
Mlle. de Maupin, 1898, 2/.4s ; Second Book of 
Fifty Drawings, 1899, 5J.; The Early Work of 
Aubrey Beardsley, by Marillier, 1899, 31. 5s. 
H. Beraldi, La Reliure, 1895-7, 7l. 2s. 6d. 
Kipling’s Works, 20 vols., 1897-1900, 191. Wm. 
Morris, Defence of Guenevere, Kelmscott Press, 
on vellum, 1892, 391. Caxton’s Order of 
Chivalry, Kelmscott Press, on vellum, 1893, 
281. Morris’s The Sundering Flood, Kelmscott 
Press, on vellum, 1898, 227. 10s. The Vale 
Press Books, an almost complete set, forty 
works, 1889-99, 971. 5s. 6d. Propert’s Minia- 
ture Art, 1887, 187. R. L. Stevenson’s Works, 
Edinburgh Edition, 361. 10s. 

Messrs. Hodgson included in their sale last 
week the following : Challenger Voyage Reports, 
50 vols., 391. Microscopical Journal, &c., from 
1853 to 1897, 121. Schmidt, Atlas der Diato- 
maceen-Kunde, 4 vols. and 5 parts, 7l. 15s. 
Chemical Industry Society’s Journal from 1882 
to 1899, 131. 15s. Norfolk Archeology, 13 vols., 
1847-95, 61. 12s. 6d. Hill’s Organ Cases, 2 vols., 
51. 7s. 6d. Lamb's Elia, 1823 (no half-title), 
61. 2s. 6d. Spenser’s Faerie Queene, Books 1-3, 
1590 (injured by fire), 167. 5s. Parish Register 
Society, 26 vols., 51. 7s. 6d. Encyclopedia 
Britannica, ‘Times’ reissue, 117. 10s. 








THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Messrs. METHUEN announce: The Story of 
the Boer War, in parts,—A History of the 
Church of Cyprus, by J. Hackett,—Eyypt under 
the Saracens, by Prof. S. Lane-Poole,—St. 
Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians, edited by 
J. H. Kennedy, — The Soul of a Christian, 
by F. S. Granger, — Evolution, by F. B. 
Jevons,—The Captivi of Plautus, edited by 
W. M. Lindsay,—A Handbook of Nursing, by 
M. N. Oxford,—Educational Reform, by F. 
Ware,—The Construction of Large Induction 
Coils, by A. T. Hare,—The Theory and Practice 
of Millinery, by Miss Hill, —Lacemaking in the 
Midlands, Past and Present, by C. C. Channer 
and M. E. Roberts,—The Metric System, by 
L. Delbos,—A South African Arithmetic, by H. 
Hill, —several additions to the ‘‘ Little Library,” 
—The Gateless Barrier, by Lucas Malet,—The 
Despatch Rider, by E. Glanville,—and For Right 
and England, by Hume Nisbet. 

Mr. John Long's spring announcements in- 
clude the following : Social Life in the British 
Army, by the Military Correspondent of the 
Westminster Gazette,—The Last of the Climbing 
Boys, by George Elson,—The Boer in Peace 
and War, by Arthur M. Mann,—The Shadow 
of Allah, by Morley Roberts and Max Monte- 
sole,—The Experiment of Dr. Nevill, by E. H. 
Beaman,—Native Born, by W. S. Walker,— 
Ada Vernham, Actress, by R. Marsh,—Fruits 
of Frailty, by Mrs. C. Kernahan,—The Girl 
with Feet of Clay, by Edgar 'Turner,—The Angel 
of Chance, by G. G. Chatterton,—The Crowning 
of Gloria, by R. Reardon,—The House of Har- 
dale, by Rose Perkins,—His ’Prentice Hand, by 
Sydney Phelps,—Paul the Optimist, by W. P. 
Dothie,—Bettina, by May Crommelin,—Merci- 
less Love,—A Fighter in Khaki, by Ralph Rodd, 
—The Bishop’s Secret, by Fergus Hume,—and 
Juggling Fortune, by T. W. Speight. 





THE LIFE OF THE EMPEROR VALERIANUS IN 
THE ‘SCRIPTORES HISTORIZ AUGUST.’ 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks, March, 1900. 
In his Latin commentary on the ‘ Divina 
Commedia,’ Benvenuto da Imola, a propos of 
‘Inferno,’ viii. 49-51— 
Quanti si tengon or lassi. gran regi, 


Che qui staranno come porci in brago, 
Di sé lasciando orribili dispregi— 


says :— 

“ Hic nota quod istud accidit sape de facto in 
isto mundo. Quot reges illustres tabuerunt in car- 
ceribus Romauorum sicut Syphax, Jugurta, Perses, 
et quot Romani principes? Nonne Vitellius im- 
perator Romanorum ductus est per urbem in furore 
populi cunctis jacientibus in faciem et in os ejus 
luteum, urinam et fecem? Valerianus autem 
imperator Romanus consenuit in carcere regis Per- 
sarum cum hac ignominiosa perpetua servitute, 
quod semper regem ascensurum equum sublevabat 
tergo suo, sicut scribit Alius Spartianus.” 

The life of Valerianus in the ‘Scriptores His- 
tories Auguste’ was written, not by Atlius 
Spartianus, as Benvenuto here mistakenly 
states, but by Trebellius Pollio. The version 
of this life which has come down to us is very 
fragmentary, and does not contain the detail 
mentioned by Benvenuto as to Valerianus 
having been used as a ‘‘ mounting-block ” by 
the Persian king. This circumstance is twice 
elsewhere referred to by Benvenuto—namely, 
in his ‘ Libellus Augustalis,’ where, under the 
rubric ‘‘ Licinius Valerianus,” he says :— 

“ Hic verificatur dictum Aristotelis, ubi plurimum 
de virtute, ibi minimum de fortuna, et e converso. 
Sed [Valerianus] infelicissimus fuit omnium, nam, 
captus a rege Persarum, in misera servitute con- 
senuit, sustinens semper in tergo regem cum ascen- 
deret «quum ”’; 
and in his ‘Romuleon’ (a compendium of 
Roman history written at the request of Car- 
dinal Albornoz), where he writes (according to 
the old Italian version, in which form alone the 
work has been printed) :— 

“Valeriano lo ’mperadore del popolo romano in 

vituperosa servitudine appresso alli Persi invecchive. 
E questa infame condizione di servitudine sempre 
sostenne, che sempre lo re di Persia, quanio saliva a 
cavallo, poneva lo piede sopra’! dosso di Valeriano.”’ 
—Lib. x. cap. 28. 
It may be noted that in the ‘ Romuleon ; 
Benvenuto, mistakenly again, gives Julius 
Capitolinus (as do some MSS.) as the authority 
for the life of Valerianus. 

The same detail is mentioned by Boccaccio 
in the eighth book of his ‘De Casibus Virorum 
Illustrium.’ Under the heading ‘‘ De Valeriano 
Augusto Romanorum Imperatore ” he writes :— 

“ Valerianus ipse vero facta cede suorum vivus 
capitur, et perducitur ad Saporem Persarum regem. 
Qui quum victor illum traxisset in Persidem, in 
sempiternum Romani nominis dedecus, honustum 
catenis damnavit, ut non solum perpetua servitute 
marceret, verum ut quoties ipse conscenderet equum 
dejectissimz sortis homo Valerianus eurvatis popli- 
tibus post tergum illi preeberet adscensum.” 

He then proceeds to moralize on the subject. 

It is not impossible that Benvenuto derived 
the story from Boccaccio, in whose ‘ De Casibus’ 
are recorded all the other instances of unfor- 
tunate princes mentioned by Benvenuto. But 
whether his account is independent of Boccaccio 
or not, it seems evident that in the Middle Ages 
aversion of Trebellius Pollio’s life of Valerianus 
was current which was more complete than that 
which we now possess— unless, indeed, the 
medizeval account was derived from some other 
source which I have been unable to trace. 

Pacet ToynBee. 


P.S.—Since the above was written I have 
found the detail as to the degradation of Vale- 
rianus both in the ‘ Ormista’ of Orosius and in 
the ‘* Historia Romana’ of Paulus Diaconus. 
The former says :— 

“Valerianus a Sapore Persarum rege captus, im- 
perator populi Romani ignominiosissima apud Persas 
servitute consenuit, hoc infamis officii continua, 
donec vixit, damnatione sortitus, ut ipse adclinis 
humi regem semper ascensurum in equum non manu 
sua sed dorso attolleret.”—VII. 22, 








Paulus Diaconus, whose account, except for this 
detail, is taken verbatim from Eutropius, says : 

“Valerianus in Mesopotamiam bellum gerens a 
Sapore Persarum rege superatus est, mox etiam 
captus apud Parthos ignobili servitute consenuit. 
Nam quamdiu vixit, rex ejusdem provincie incur- 
vato eo pedem cervicibus ejus imponens solitus erat 
equum conscendere.”—IX. § 7. 

Both these works were well known to Boccaccio 
and to Benvenuto and were utilized by them, 
and either may have been the source of their 
information; but as Benvenuto expressly refers 
to one of the ‘ Scriptores Historie Auguste’ as 
his authority, it seems not unreasonable to 
suppose that his source was some less frag- 
mentary version of the life of Valerianus than 
the one known to us. 








Literary Gossip. 

Messrs. SmitH, Exvper & Co. will publish 
next week the fourth and concluding volume 
of Dr. Fitchett’s work on the great war 
between England and France, entitled 
‘ How England Saved Europe.’ This volume, 
which covers a period of two years, from 
the Duke of Wellington’s entry into France 
in October, 1813, to the arrival of Napoleon 
at St. Helena in October, 1815, includes the 
battle of Leipzig, the expedition to Moscow, 
and the events of the Hundred Days, and 
contains a full account of the Waterloo cam- 
paign, with a notice of Napoleon’s life at 
St. Helena and his death. This final part, 
like its three predecessors, will be fully 
illustrated with portraits and battle-plans ; 
it will contain the facsimile of a hitherto 
unpublished letter of the Duke of Welling- 
ton to Field-Marshal Beresford, written a 
few weeks after Waterloo, and describing 
that battle; and a full index to the complete 
work, 

In the April number of the English His- 
forical Review Prof. Bury writes on ‘ Pre- 
historic Ionians,’ Mr. Round on ‘The 
Domesday Manor,’ Miss Bateson on ‘The 
Laws of Breteuil,’ Mr. R. 8S. Rait on ‘The 
Parliament of Scotland,’ Prof. Maitland on 
“Queen Elizabeth and Paul IV.,’ Mr. T. 
Bateson on ‘The Relations of Defoe and 
Harley,’ Mr. Basil Williams on ‘The Foreign 
Policy of England under Walpole,’ Mr. J. 
Holland Rose on ‘The Secret Articles of 
the Treaty of Amiens,’ and Prof. Alfred 
Stern on ‘ Col. Cradock’s Missions to Egypt.’ 


Witt1aM Carterton completed just before 
his death a novel entitled ‘ Anna Cosgrave.’ 
This book has all his well-known character- 
istics. The people are firmly drawn, and 
the main outline of the story is powerful. 
The scenes of Ulster life are put down 
by a man who knew exactly what its con- 
ditions and people were, and the book, 
like all Carleton’s work, is eminently read- 
able. It will be published by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin during the coming season. 

‘Tue CoLtLarsE oF THE PENITENT’ is the 
title of a one-volume story which Mr. Frede- 
rick Wedmore brought to completion only 
last month, having begun it eight years 
ago. It will be published immediately by 
Messrs. Hutchinson. The subject of the 
story—that of the days which follow a pro- 
digal’s return—was suggested by a French 
epigram sent to Mr. Wedmore by Sir George 
Douglas, to whom ‘The Collapse of the 
Penitent’ will be dedicated. 


One of the most important questions of 
the day is the housing of the poor in crowded 
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towns. The subject has received much 
attention from Mr. George Haw, and we 
are glad to hear that his papers originally 
contributed to the Daily News have been 
revised, and, with additions, will be issued 
shortly in a permanent form by Messrs. 
Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. 


An important committee has just been 
formed with the object of securing the 
presence of women on secondary education 
authorities. "Women are, of course, eligible 
for the technical instruction committees of 
Town and County Councils, as well as the 
committees formed under clause vii. of the 
Science and Art Directory; but hitherto 
very few councils have co-opted them. To 
increase the number of women on already 
existing authorities, to ensure their eligi- 
bility among the new local authorities to be 
constituted in the near future by Act of 
Parliament, and generally to spread in- 
formation and educate public opinion on 
the question—such is the programme of the 
new committee. The list of members is long 
and influential, and includes the two Arch- 
bishops, the Bishop of London and others, 
the Master of Trinity College, the Countess 
of Aberdeen, Lady Frederick Cavendish, 
Miss Beale, Miss Welsh, Miss E. P. 
Hughes, and about two hundred other per- 
sons whose names are known for their 
interest in educational questions. The bulk 
of the work will probably be done by the 
executive committee, which held its first 
meeting last Wednesday, at the Grey 
Coat Hospital, Westminster, and drew 
up a proliminary programme of work. 
Prof. Jebb has been elected chairman. 
Other members of the executive are Mr. 
Arthur Acland, Mr. J. Stuart, M.P., Mr. 
Henry Hobhouse, M.P., Lady Laura Rid- 
ding, Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, Mrs. Fawcett, 
and Miss Emily Davies. One important 
piece of work was undertaken before the 
committee had completed its organization. 
The Duke of Devonshire received a small 
deputation arranged by it, and, in answer 
to the wish expressed by its members that 
women should have some place on the 
consultative committee of the new Board of 
Education, replied that such representation 
was in contemplation. It is believed that 
this consultative committee has now actually 
been appointed, and its constitution will 
shortly be made known. 


WE are informed that the Netherlands 
South Africa Railway Company has com- 
menced an action for libel against the author 
and publishers of ‘The Transvaal and the 
Boers,’ an historical sketch issued last Novem- 
ber for Mr. W. E. Garrett Fisher by Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall. It is well known that 
the Netherlands Company built and works 
all the railway lines in the Transvaal. Mr. 
Fisher appears to have accused it of being 
concerned in the alleged corrupt practices 
of Mr. Kruger’s Government, and it is suing 
him for damages and for an injunction to 
suppress his history of the Transvaal. 
Similar mental and moral damage might, 
we think, be discerned in several widely 
circulated volumes at the present moment, 
which put the charge much more strongly 
than Mr. Fisher does. 


Mr. Henry Frowne is about to publish 
a small book by Miss Alice Gardner, lecturer 
and associate of Newnham Oollege, Cam- 


bridge, entitled ‘Studies in John Scotus 
(Erigena), a Philosopher of the Dark Ages.’ 


Lavy GiLBErtT, who is preparing a memoir 
of her husband, the late Sir John T. Gilbert, 
author of ‘The History of Dublin,’ &c., will 
feel very grateful for any letters of interest 
or notes, personal or in connexion with his 
work, which may be kindly sent to her by 
his former friends, or correspondents, or 
fellow-workers, to Villa Nova, Blackrock, 
co. Dublin. All such documents will be 
carefully returned as soon as copied. 


THE sequel which the Master of Trinity 
Hall has written to ‘ Pastor Pastorum’ is 
nearly all in the hands of the Pitt Press. 
It will be called ‘ The Risen Master.’ 

A CoRRESPONDENT writes :— 

‘‘The late Mr. Augustin Daly did not possess 
the original manuscript of ‘The School for 
Scandal,’ so that any buyer, in the auction at 
New York, of the manuscript thus described in 
the sale catalogue of his library will not obtain 
what he expects. Mr. Daly told me that his copy 
in manuscript was prepared by Sheridan for 
presentation to Mrs. Crewe; but the original 
manuscript, of which Moore gives an account 
and from which he makes some extracts in his 
‘Life of Sheridan,’ is now the property of 
Sheridan's great-grandson, and, with the original 
manuscripts of other plays, is among the 
treasures of Mr. Algernon Sheridan’s library at 
Frampton Court. An amanuensis made several 
copies of ‘The School for Scandal,’ and, late in 
life, Sheridan began to revise and correct one of 
them with a view to publication. A copy was 
given to his elder sister, Mrs. Lefanu, which she 
sold, and the printed version of the play was made 
from it. This version, however, differs in many 
particulars from the original manuscript, owing 
to changes made for stage purposes in the first 
copy, which were followed in all the others.” 
An edition of Sheridan’s plays, from the 
text of the original MSS., has been pro- 
mised by Mr. Fraser Rae, but has never 
appeared, and the reprints issued by various 
publishers pay but little attention to textual 
matters. 


Tue Corporate Property Committee of the 
London County Council appear now to have 
withdrawn all idea of interfering with the 
existing mode of election to the scholarships 
at St. Paul’s School. They recommend the 
Council, however, to urge on the Charity 
Commissioners its claim to be represented on 
the Board of Governors by three members, 
whilst they consider that the representation 
of the Mercers’ Company should be reduced. 


Sir Joun Gorsr quietly announced in the 
House of Commons, on introducing his new 
Elementary Education Bill, a somewhat 
noteworthy advance in the policy of the 
Education Department. The Bill seeks not 
only to quadruple the fine for non-attendance 
of children at school, but also to empower the 
local authorities to deal with children undcz 
the compulsory clauses for one year beyond 


fixed by statute. 


Atkins,’ we explained “lights” by a slir 
as the liver. 


A CorRESPONDENT writes :— 

‘*For some time past an advertisement has 
appeared in your paper in which an altcgethe: 
too generous firm of booksellers offer 25s. foy the 
first edition of Blackmore’s ‘ Lorna Doone.’ Ag 
a copy recently sold at Puttick’s for 13]. the 
| advertisement would seem to require revision.” 











the limit of age which has hitherto bec: | 






Last week, in reviewing ‘Mr. Thomas | 


We should have said the:/Tee St ties he : 
lungs, as several correspondents point out. *} written by him for the occasion, or a volume 





- Tue report of the Selden Society shows a 
slight increase of membership. The volume 
announced for 1899, ‘Select Pleas of the 
Forests,’ has not yet been issued, but it is 
hoped that it will be ready shortly. That 
on the ‘ Municipal Records of Beverley,’ by 
Mr. A. F. Leach, already promised, will 
be ready in the summer. We hope that 
the Society will suffer no more disappoint- 
ments. It is certainly unlucky that the 
proposal, made in last year’s Report, to 
begin publishing the Year- Books of Ed- 
ward II. in 1902, and continue the work in 
alternate years, must be reconsidered, and 
probably postponed, owing to the continued 
indisposition of Prof. Maitland. The Council 
are going to produce a volume of ‘Selec- 
tions from the Proceedings of the Star 
Chamber,’ to be edited by Mr. I. 8. Leadam, 
as the publication for 1901. 


Pror. Brapiey has resigned his chair at 
Glasgow because he finds himself unable to 
teach and write at the same time. Whether 
he intends to produce a book on English 
literature he does not say. He does not 
pledge himself to any kind of writing, and 
the modern professor appears to be so 
versatile that he can write for the Quarterly, 
the Daily Mail, or the drama. 

Ar the last monthly meeting of the Board 
of the Booksellers’ Provident Institution, Mr. 
C. J. Longman in the chair, the sum of 
1057, 12s, was voted for the relief of sixty 
members and widows. 

Tux Royal Asiatic Society is undertaking 
the publication of a series of volumes on 
various Oriental subjects. The first of these, 
by Dr. Hartwig Hirschfeld, will be called 
‘New Researches on the Composition and 
Exegesis of the Koran’ (thirteen chapters). 
It is expected to be published here in about 
a year’s time; but before that it will have 
appeared in Bombay in Col. R. C. Temple’s 
Indian Antiquary. 

Mr. W. Roserts is contributing to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine a paper on ‘ Marat as 
an Englishman.’ It seems a curious fact 
that Carlyle, who rescued Cromwell from 
obloquy, should have been one of Marat’s 
most bitter detractors. The article in ques- 
tion is an attempt to prove that Marat 
was not so black as he has been generally 
painted. 

Tue death is announced, at the age of 
eighty, of the father of Polish journalists, 
Josef Kenig, editor of the Slovo. 

_ Dr. Ernst. Kestner, one of the editors 
of the Berlin Wational-Zeitung, who died on 
: March 11th in his forty-ninth year, was a 
: descendant of Goethe’s ‘ Lotte,’’ Charlotte 
| {Kestner. 

‘¢ Count ANGELO DE GuBERNATIS, whose 
‘name will be familiar to our readers, will 
:tcelebrate next Saturday his fortieth year as 
a university teacher. His many admirers 
‘Jare going to present him with a gold medal, 
and a memorial volume will be issued. 
‘Subscribers of five francs to the fund will 
ireceive ‘Fibra,’ a piece of autobiography 





fof selections from his works. Madame 
i Evelyn Marini, of Florence, is the president 





1 of the foreign committee, and will be glad 





to receive subscriptions. 
i Dr. Avex. Banprnsky, the director of the 


{ Archivsbibliothek of the Austrian-Hun- 


| garian Ministry of Finance, whose death is 
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reported from Vienna, was for some time 

rofessor of the Romance languages in 
the University of Czernowitz. He published, 
amongst other valued works, ‘Die latein- 
ische Sprache in Italien’ and ‘Die Uni- 
versitat zu Paris im Mittelalter.’ 


WE note the appearance of the following 
Parliamentary Papers:—Abstract of Ac- 
counts of the University of Aberdeen for 
the Year ended September 15th, 1899 (3d.); 
Forty-ninth Report from the Church Estates 
Commissioners for the Year preceding March 
Ist, 1900 (3d.); Returns of Endowed Chari- 
ties, Parish of Camberwell (1s. 4d.), Parish 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields (9d.); and the 
Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England 


(1s. 94d.). 








SCIENCE 


GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 

Ir is a hopeful sign for a colonizing country 
when ethnological research goes hand in hand 
with colonial expansion. Lieut. Kollman, the 
author of the recently translated account of the 
Victoria Nyanza (Sonnenschein), went through 
a course of training at the Ethnological Museum 
in Berlin before proceeding to his duties as an 
officer of the Imperial troops in German Central 
Africa. It has long been a matter for regret 
and unavailing protest on the part of British 
ethnologists that no facilities exist in this 
country for providing our own colonial officials 
with a similar training. Many of our little 
wars, and some, perhaps, of our great ones, 
have resulted, at least in part, from ignorance 
of the raw material with which we were deal- 
ing. The time is coming when our whole 
colonial policy must be overhauled, and it is 
earnestly to be desired that the example set by 
Germany in this matter may be followed. That 
many of our officials have already done excellent 
work in this field without previous training does 
not alter the fact that its provision should be 
recognized as a matter of national responsibility 
and not of private common sense. The Vic- 
toria Nyanza region presents many problems 
for the ethnologist and much fascinating 
material for the ethnographer. It has been 
the theatre of extensive race mixture, in the 
course of which Hamitic immigration from the 
north has modified, both in physical type and 
in culture, Bantu stocks from a more southern 
centre of dispersion. The Hamitic influence is 
most clearly marked in Uganda, where the arts 
are of a very high type, and gradually diminishes 
in intensity to the south, till among the Wassu- 
kuma it has almost entirely disappeared. How 
many successive waves of Hamitic invasion 
broke over this central region cannot now be 
ascertained. A MHamitic stock, the pastoral 
Wahuma, form the aristocracy, except in Uganda 
at one end of the scale and in Ussukuma at the 
other. The traditions of Karagwe, however, 
speak of earlier immigrants than the Wahuma, 
while the general level of culture in Uganda, 
which is very much above that of the Wahuma, 
suggests Hamitic influences of a different order. 
South-east of Speke Gulf, the south-eastern ex- 
tremity of the lake, begins a great steppe region 
inhabited by the Washashi, closely related to 
the Masai tribes. Lieut. Kollman furnishes 
much minute information respecting the arts and 
mode of life of the various tribes, illustrated by 
nearly four hundred photographs, chiefly of 
objects in his own collection for the Berlin 
Museum. The only omission, if omission it can 
be called, is one that Lieut. Kollman could 
easily have supplied. We have detailed descrip- 
tions of the dress and ornaments peculiar to 
certain districts, accompanied by figures of the 
articles described, but we should have liked 





these brought together by a series of photo- 
graphs of typical individuals thus dressed and 
ornamented. Anthropological measurements 
are, to speak strictly, outside the scope of the 
book, but they would be exceedingly useful for 
purposes of classification. The book is fur- 
nished with a map, a table of contents, an index, 
and an appendix on the languages. 

The title of Mr. John Keane’s book The 
Evolution of Geography (Stanford) raises ex- 
pectations which the contents do not fully 
realize. There is undoubtedly room for a book 
covering the whole of the ground, separate parts 
of which have been ably treated by Sir Edward 
Bunbury, Mr. Tozer, and Mr. Beazley. Sucha 
book, however, would be incomplete if it did 
not distinguish between the extension of mere 
topographical information and the development 
of geographical ideas, The latter part of the 
subject has never yet been adequately treated. 
Mr. Keane has chosen too large a title for the 
scope of his book, which deals mainly with the 
steps, terminating with Magellan’s famous 
voyage, by which men ascertained the sphericity 
of the globe and the broad outlines of the dis- 
tribution of land and water on its surface. Even 
for this narrower treatment Mr. Keane’s book 
is too short, and though he has shown con- 
siderable skill in bringing out the salient facts, 
the result is rather a well-written précis than a 
readable history. It will, however, no doubt 
make a useful text-book for university extension 
students. On p. 32 ‘‘Casiti” should be Casati, 
and on p. 71 ‘ Miller” should be Miiller. 

The Consular Report on Angola for 1897 and 
1898 (Foreign Office No. 2363) gives a useful 
summary of the position of the colony. 
Although Angola has been subject to European 
influence since early in the sixteenth century, it 
has lain almost fallow up to the present day. The 
greater part of the country is still in the hands 
of its tribal possessors, subject to the rule of 
their native chiefs. The people are principally 
the unwarlike Bantu Africans, who are easily 
governed ; but the report does not give a good 
account of Portuguese methods. Drink is 
degrading the natives and reducing their 
numbers, and this under the very eyes of the 
European governors. 

The Colonial Report for 1898-9 on the 
British Solomon Islands (C. 9498-9) contains an 
interesting note on an expedition to mountains 
in the interior of the island of Guadalcanar, 
undertaken by Mr. Woodford, the Resident 
Commissioner, accompanied by Mr. Svensen, of 
Maran. The natives met with, although at 
first extremely shy, were eventually most 
friendly. The chief results of the expedition 
were botanical, tending to show that the condi- 
tions at an altitude of from about 4,000 ft. to 
6,000 ft. in the Solomons are much the same as 
those encountered by Sir William MacGregor in 
New Guinea at similar altitudes. 








CHEMICAL LITERATURE, 


Chemistry for Organized Schools of Science. 
By S. Parrish, B.Sc. (Macmillan & Co.)— 
This small work is by the Teacher of Chemistry 
at the Central Higher Grade School, Leeds, and 
it contains an introduction written by Dr. For- 
syth, the principal of that school. The intro- 
ducer points out the necessity of some knowledge 
of science to the educated man of to-day, and 
the advantages of chemistry as the branch of 
science to teach young people. The author 
follows the treatment employed in the two 
years’ course in chemistry in his school with 
boys and girls from thirteen to fifteen years of 
age. The book is clearly written, the matter 
well arranged, and the experiments have all 
been repeatedly performed in the school 
laboratory by young students, and in nearly all 
cases a lesson need not take more than cne and 
a half hours to complete. In the first year 
the phenomena of combustion, the composition 
of air, the use of the balance, the formation of 


solutions and preparation of common gases and 
salts are considered, and also a study made of 
carbon and of a few of its simpler compounds. 
In the second year a large part of the experi- 
ments are quantitative, and theory is more 
largely introduced. As far as possible the 
student’s attention is drawn to the fact that 
chemical principles are founded on the results 
of previous experiments, his own results being 
used to illustrate this. Many of the diagrams 
of apparatus are new, and taken from photo- 
graphs. We can most heartily recommend this 
little book as the outcome of a painstaking and, 
we believe, successful endeavour to teach the 
elements of chemistry in a clear and useful 


|} Manner, 


























An Introduction to Analytical Chemistry. By 
G. C. Henderson, D.Sc., and M. A. Parker, 
B.Sc. (Blackie & Son.)—The authors of yet 
another introduction to analytical chemistry 
write with authority asthe Professor of Chemistry 
and his Demonstrator at a modern Technical 
College, and the book follows the course of 
preliminary exercises and qualitative analysis 
there carried out. At the beginning of the 
book are a few exercises on dry reactions, on 
common mineral acids and bases, on carbonates, 
and on sulphuretted hydrogen. Then follow 
the usual analytical schemes for the detection 
of the common metallic and acid radicles, and 
some nofes on the ultimate analysis of carbon 
compounds, the determination of melting and 


| boiling points, and the reactions of various 


alkaloids and other organic compounds. The 
information is well arranged and clearly put, 
and the little book is above the average of its 
class in merit. 

A Text-Book of Physical Chemistry. By Dr. 
R. A. Lehfeldt. (Arnold.)—The author is 
known not only as Professor of Physics at the 
East London Technical College, but also as the 
successful translator of Van’t Hoff’s lectures on 
‘Theoretical and Physical Chemistry,’ and of 
his smaller work on ‘ Physical Chemistry for 
Beginners.’ A small book on physical chemistry 
suitable for students with limited time and 
many subjects to learn has been wanted for 
some time in this country, and this want is now 
satisfied, at all events for the present, by the work 
before us. The subject grows apace, but mostly 
in detail, so that a text-book like the present, 
not written for any particular examination, will 
enable the student to keep in touch with the 
mass of experimental research now appearing so 
rapidly. The subjects chosen are treated in the 
following order: Determination of molecular 
weight, relations of physical constants to chemi- 
cal constitution, the principles of thermodyna- 
mics, the chemical dynamics of homogeneous 
and of heterogeneous systems, the application 
of thermodynamics to chemical equilibrium, and 
electro-chemistry. The book is clearly written, 
and does not contain more mathematics than is 
necessary ; it has about fifty illustrations, and 
will prove a boon to many. 


Introduction to Physical Chemistry. By James 
Walker, D.Sc. (Macmillan & Co.)—Dr. Walker, 
the Professor of Chemistry in University College, 
Dundee, tells us that in this book he makes no 
pretension to a complete or even systematic 
survey of physical chemistry. From the ex- 
perience of many years in teaching the subject 
he has found that the average student derives 
little real benefit from reading the larger books 
on physical chemistry at his disposal; he 
rather keeps his every-day chemistry and his 
physical chemistry strictly apart, and so obtains 
no help, but rather hindrance, from such study 
as he gives to the latter. The author has 
selected certain subjects belonging to physical 
chemistry and treated them at some length, 
specially with a view to their practical applica- 
tion. It is hoped that after the careful reading 
of this introduction the student will be in a 
position to profit by the study of the larger works 
of Ostwald, Nernst, and Van’t Hoff. The book 
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is intended for students who have already taken 
ordinary courses in chemistry and in physics, 
but it avoids the use of any but the most ele- 
mentary mathematics. There are twenty-seven 
chapters, each treating of a different subject, 
such, for example, as the atomic theory and 
atomic weights, the simple gas laws, specific 
heat, the periodic law, the kinetic theory, and 
Van der Waals’s equation, thermo-chemical 
change, osmotic pressure, electrolytic dissocia- 
tion, rate of chemical transformation, thermo- 
dynamical proofs, and other important portions 
of chemical physics. Dr. Walker has done his 
work in a thoroughly good manner, and his book 
should be used by large numbers of students 
of chemistry and physics. 


Optical Activity and Chemical Composition. 
By Dr. H. Landolt. Translated by John 
McCrae, Ph.D. (Whittaker & Co.)—This little 
book is, with a few additions, the eighth chapter 
of the first volume of Graham Otto’s ‘ Lehrbuch 
der Chemie.’ Dr. Landolt has given in a short 
space a clear exposition of what is known of a 
difficult branch of chemical physics. There are 
more than seven hundred carbon compounds 
known which possess the power of rotating the 
plane of a ray of polarized light when passed 
through them, and the connexion between this 
power and their chemical composition and con- 
stitution is obviously a subject of great fascina- 
tion. The classical researches of Pasteur on 
the different tartaric acids, and the more recent 
discoveries and the theory of Van’t Hoff and Le 
Bel, are described. The last half of the book 
is concerned more directly with the considera- 
tion of the physical and chemical behaviour of 
the optical modifications and the connexion 
between rotation and chemical constitution. 
Much work no doubt remains to be done ere we 
shall clearly see the connexion between chemical 
constitution and the degree of optical rotation, 
but the investigations of men like Van’t Hoff, 
Chavanne, Guye, Crum- Brown, Frankland, 
Nasini, Tchugaeff, Walden, and Fischer are 
solid contributions towards that end, and also 
furnish suggestions which will be followed up 
and lead to still more exact knowledge. As 
a step in the ladder—or, perhaps, rather as a 
prop—this small work is welcome. 


The Kinetic Theory of Gases. By Dr. Oskar 
Emil Meyer. Translated from the Second 
Revised Edition by R. E. Baynes. (Longmans 
& Co.)—The first edition of Meyer’s ‘ Kinetische 
Gastheorie’ appeared in 1877; it met with a 
ready sale and hearty appreciation, not only in 
the land of its birth, but in England and in 
America, and it exerted a marked influence on 
the text-books of physics in all those countries. 
The present edition, which has been most 
admirably translated by Mr. Baynes, follows the 
lines of its predecessor in treating the subject 
mainly from the experimental point of view, and 
not specially from the mathematical standpoint. 
The book thus appeals to a large number of 
chemists and physicists interested in the kinetic 
theory in its relations with the results of 
experiments and observations rather than to 
those who look at it as a matter for abstract 
reasoning. But mathematicians will find 112 
pages of ‘‘ mathematical appendices,” which 
give a capital introduction to this side of the 
theories discussed. The subject has, as the 
author remarks, ‘grown mightily in these more 
than twenty years,” and he has had much 
labour in working on the literature of the 
subject and keeping the matter within bounds. 
There is no doubt he has succeeded and been 
ably aided by his translator, who has also added 
an index and some useful references. The 
general sequence of the matters dealt with by 
Dr. Meyer is as follows. After a chapter on the 
foundations of the hypothesis, the relations 
between pressure and energy are fully treated, 
and then Maxwell's law, which is illustrated by 
acurve and a diagram. Van der Waals’s and 
other hypotheses are discussed under the heading 





of ‘*Ideal and Actual Gases” ; and in the last 
chapter of part i. the ratios of the specific 
heats of gases and their dependence on the 
number of atoms in the molecule are considered. 
Part ii. deals with molecular free paths and 
the phenomena conditioned by them — that is 
viscosity, diffusion, and the conduction of heat ; 
these are treated very fully and ably. Part iii., 
of fifty pages only, is on the direct properties 
of molecules, their structure, size, distance apart, 
weight, and the magnitude of intermolecular 
forces. This will prove a most useful book for 
students. 


Colour: a Handbook of the Theory of Colour. 
By G. H. Hurst. (Scott, Greenwood & Co.)— 
The book appears to be specially intended for 
painters, dyers, and calico printers, who use 
colours and mixtures of colours in their every- 
day work. It deals with the production and 
cause of colour, theories of colour and colour 
phenomena, the physiology of light, effects of 
contrast, colour in decoration and design, and 
the measurement of colour. There are seventy- 
two illustrations and ten coloured plates, some 
of which might be improved. The volume will 
no doubt be of value to the classes mentioned 
above, although it has little to recommend it to 
the worker in physics. 








SOCIETIES. 


RoYAL.—March 22.—Lord Lister, President, in 
the chair—The Croonian Lecture, ‘On Immunity, 
with Special Reference to Cell Life,’ was delivered 
by Prof. Paul Ehrlich, of Frankfort-on-Main. 





BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
March 21.—Mr. C. Lynam, Hon. Treasurer, in the 
chair.—The Rev. H. J. Dukinfield Astley, Editorial 
Secretary, exhibited, gave an account of, and read 
some extracts from two ancient registers of the 
parish of Sydestone, Norfolk. The more ancient 
one dates from 1585 to 1684. The first entries are in 
English, but from 1604 to 1606 they are in Latin. 
From 1628 to 1660 each page isattested by the rector, 
from 1653 as Parliamentary Registrar, There are 
several interesting features in these registers, one 
being p. 62 in the older book, which is a palimpsest, 
and on turning the page upside down two curious 
entries may be read with regard to the observance 
of the Lenten fast by two old ladies, one “aged 
fourscore yeare and sicke and weake of body, so y* 
ye observance of Lent according to ye lawes and 
customes of this kingdome would be most preju- 
diciall and apparently hurtfull to her old and crazy 
body ; she is permitted ye eating of flesh for ye 
space of eight dayes next ensuing, according to ye 
statute in ye case, by me, Edward Corbett, Rector.” 
The name of the lady is obliterated, but in the other 
case, the wording of which is equally quaint, the 
lady is the wife of Sir Edward Peyton, Knight and 
Baronet. The second register of Sydestone dates 
from 1689 to 1741, and contains many references to 
burials in woollen from 1680 to 1692; also a record of 
all briefs received and collections made thereupon 
from 1707 to 1746.—A paper was also read by Mr. E. 
Lovett on ‘ Title Records and Accounts by Wooden 
Tallies.’ The author showed the connexion between 
modern customs and the ways of primitive man in 
the use of tallies not only in Europe, but in all parts 
of the world. A full and interesting description of 
the hop tallies was given. The paper was illustrated 
by many examples of “ tallies’—lamb tallies, fish 
tallies, hop tallies, and some bakers’ tallies, still used 
in France, which are notched on ahazel stick. These 
“ tallies’ are all split in such a way that no other 
than the counterpart can possibly fit the notches, 
therefore the record is absolutely true and forgery is 
impossible.—In the discussion following the paper, 
Dr. Winstone, Dr. W. de Gray Birch, Mr. Gould, Mr. 
Compton, Mr. Astley, and others took part.—Mrs. 
Day exhibited a little book in admirable preserva- 
tion entitled ‘ Basilikon Doron, or His Majesties 
instruction to his dearest sonne Henry the Prince,’ 
at London, 1603. 


LINNEAN.— March 15.—Mr. G. M Murray in the 
chair.—Mr. A. Wilson was elected a Fellow.—Prof. 
Farmer exhibited as lantern-slides several photo- 
graphs of dissections of flowers, and made remarks 
on the utility of such illustrations for teaching pur- 
poses, His views were supported by Mr. J. C. 
Shenstone.—Mr. R. A. Rolfe exhibited specimens 
and drawings of Paphiopedilum, both of species and 
hybrids, with their capsules, to illustrate remarks 
on the hybridization of orchids.—Additional ob- 
servations were made by Mr, A. O. Walker, Dr. 
Rendle, and Prof. Farmer.—Mr. I. H. Burkill gave 








an abstract of areport on the botanical results of 
an expedition to Mount Roraima, in British Guiana, 
undertaken in 1898 by Messrs. F. V. McConnell and 
J. J. Quelch. The same travellers had made a 
previous journey of shorter duration to Roraima in 
1894, a narrative of which had Oy in the 
journal Zimehri, edited by Mr. Quelch, at George- 
town. During the second expedition in 1898 nine 
days were spent in collecting on the summit. The 
plants obtained in these two journeys had been 
pamed by Messrs. Brown, Massee, Rolfe, and Wright, 
of the Royal Gardens, Kew; by Herr Stephani, of 
Leipzig ; and by Dr. Brotherus, of Helsingfors. The 
number of new species to be described was said to 
be considerable, and the interest attaching to the 
collections was undoubtedly great. Acknowledged 
authorities on plant-geography had considered it 

robable that the vegetation of the summit of 

ount Roraima when better known would compare 
well with that on the Paramos of Venezuela; but 
this was not the case. The characteristics of the 
treeless Paramos were absent from Roraima; and 
Bonnetia roraime —the commonest of species 
on the summit— attained, where sheltered, a 
height of 40 ft. Lower than the Paramos on the 
slopes of the Andes was the Befaria zone, and to 
this the upper flora of the mountain was to be 
ascribed, the rest of the vegetation being of a 
Brazilian type. Many of the plants collected were 
of anatomical interest ; the huge mucilage-cells of 
the leaf of Bonnetia roraime and the quaint 
pitchers of some of the Utriculariz were especially 
noteworthy. The complex chain of mountains to 
which Roraima belongs includes other peaks of 
similar height, such as Duida over the Upper 
Orinoco; but in this direction the chain terminates 
with the low-lying forests of the Casiquiare, which 
has barred immigration from the higher Andes, 
The additions to botanical knowledge now made by 
Messrs. McConnell and Quelch might be said to 
emphasize the remarkable similarity which had 
been found to exist in the floras of Roraima and the 
Kaieteur Savannah. In illustration of his remarks 
Mr. Burkill exhibited some of the more remarkable 
plants collected, and lantern-slides from photo- 
graphs taken in the course of the expedition, 
showing the nature of the country explored.—A 
discussion followed, in which information concern- 
ing special groups of plants was afforded by Messrs. 
Hemsley, N. E. Brown, C. S. Wright, and A. R. 
Rolfe.—The Zoological Secretary gave an abstract 
of a paper by Mr. A. W. Waters on Bryozoa from 
Franz Josef Land collected by the Jackson-Harms- 
worth Expedition, 1896-7. 


ZOOLOGICAL.—March 20.—Mr. W. T. Blanford, 
V.P., in the chair.—Prof. F. Jeffrey Bell exhibited a 
collection of land-planarians made by Dr. Goeldi 
in Brazil. This, like many other collections of land- 
planarians, had been confided to Prof. Graff for 
description, and some of the specimens were the 
types of new species described by that author in his 
magnificent monograph on these animals. The col- 
lection had been sent to Mr. Sclater with the request 
that he would deposit it in the British Museum, 
where it would be a valuable and welcome addition 
to the already good collection in that institution. 
—Mr. G. A. Boulenger exhibited a specimen of 
Polypterus lapradii, Steindachner, with large ex- 
ternal gills, recently brought home from the Senegal 
by M. P. Delhez. The fish measured 390 millimétres, 
and was therefore the largest on record in which 
this larval character had been retained. In con- 
nexion with this interesting example Mr. Boulenger 
also exhibited a full-grown female of the common 
newt (Molge vulgaris), from the environs of Vienna, 
bearing well-developed external gills—Mr. 8. L. 
Hinde read a series of field-notes on the mammals 
which he had met with during five years’ residence 
in East Africa, and illustrated them with lantern- 
slides from photographs of the animals taken in 
their native surroundings. Some of the points 
specially dwelt upon were the preservation of game 
animals in East Africa, and the possibility of the 
acclimatization of East African animals in the 
British Isles.— Mr, W. Bateson exhibited a specimen 
of an isopodous crustacean, Asellus aquaticus, in 
which one of the antennules was replaced by 
a well-formed mandible. The case was to 
regarded as an instance of homeceosis, or the trans- 
formation of one organ into the likeness of another 
with which it is in serial homology.—A communica- 
tion was read from Mr. F. P. Bedford on the echino- 
derms collected by himself and Mr. W. F. Lanchester 
in Singapore and Malacca. ‘he paper dealt with 
sixteen species of echinoids and seventeen species 
of asteroids, and contained systematic details and 
notes on the habits and distribution of most of the 
species. One of the echinoids (Asthenosoma hete- 
ractis) and two of the asteroids (Craspidaster glau- 
conotusand Astropecten pleiacanthus) were described 
as new. In the case of the new species of Astheno- 
soma some anatomical details, hitherto unnoticed 
in any echinoids, but probably of more value from 
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a morphological than from a systematic point of 
view, were briefly described.— Mr, F. E, Blaauw 

ave an account of the Zoological Garden of Berlin 
and of the progress which it had made under the 
management of the last three directors—Dr. Bodinus, 
Dr. Max Schmidt, and Dr. L. Heck. He also made 
remarks on the principal animals observed during 
a recent visit to that garden, and called special notice 
to the large series of specimens, from various 
localities, of some of the larger mammals—such as 
the lion, tiger, leopard, and zebras—and to other 
remarkable objects in the collection. 





FOLK-LORE — March 21.—Mr.G. L. Gomme, V.P., 
in the chair.—Miss Grove exhibited some photo- 
graphs of bacchanalian dances on sarcophagi at 
Rome and Pompeii.—The Secretary read _a note by 
Miss E. Skeffington Thompson on ‘ The First Foot 
Superstition in Lancashire,’ upon which the Rev. 
EB. W. Clarke aud Mr. Emslie offered some observa- 
tions—Mr. E. K. Chambers read a paper entitled 
‘The Feast of Fools.—In the discussion which 
followed, Mr. Emslie, Mr. Bouverie Pusey, the Rev. 
E. W. Clarke, and the Chairman took part. 





PHYSICAL.— March 23.—Prof. W. E. Ayrton, V.P., 
in the chair.— Papers on ‘Some Experiments illus- 
trating Syntony ’ and on ‘An Electrical Micrometer’ 
were read by Mr. P. E. Shaw. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK 
. Society of Arts, 4}—‘ The Century in our Colonies,’ SirC. W. 


ilke. 
— Victoria Institute, 4} —‘ North Polar Thalassography,’ Cavaliere 
ervis. 


— Royal Institution, 5 - General Monthly. 

— Society of Engineers, 74.—* Disinfection of the Maidstone Water 
service Mains,’ Dr. G. Sims Woodhead and Mr. W. J. Ware 

— Aristotelian, 8 —‘ lhe Psychology of Art,’ Dr. G. Hirn 

— Institute of British Architects, $.—‘ Artisans’ Dwellings,’ Mr. J 
Honeyman and others. 

— as 8}. —‘ Explorations in Central Asia,’ Capt. H. H. P 

~) 


y. 
Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Structure and Classification of 
Fishes,’ Lecture XIJ., Prof. E. Ray kester 
— Metevrological.—%, Commemoration Meeting 


ione. 

— Society of Arts, 8. -‘ Process Engraving,’ Mr. C. H hel 

— Institution of Civil Engi 3, 8—‘k ical Kailway Con- 
struction in New South Wales,’ Mr. H. Deane; ‘The Toco- 
pilla Railway,’ Mr. R. Stirling. 

— Zoological, 83 —‘ Mus sylvaticus and its Allies, Subspecies, and 
Geographical Variations,’ Mr. G. E. H. Barrett-Hamiliton ; 
‘Notes on the Mammals of Siam and the Malay Peninsula,’ 
Mr. 5.8 Flower; ‘A Remarkable New tiece of Skin from 
Cueva Eberhardt, Patagonia,’ Dr. Einar LOnnberg. 

2p. Archaological Institute, 4 —‘‘The Cyclic Poems and the 
Homeric Question,’ Sir H. H. Howorth; ‘The Gift of the 
Papal Cap and Sword to Henry VII ,’ Dr. J. Wickham Legg. 

— Society of Arts, 8 —* Cotton pte Mr. J. A. Banister. 

—  Gevlogical, 8 —* Additional Notes on some Eruptive Rocks 
from New Zealand,’ Mr. F. Kutley; ‘The Discovery and 
Occurrence of Minerals containing Rare Elements,’ Baron 
A. E. Nordenskio!d. 

— Entomological, 8 

Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Equatorial East Africa and Mount 
Kenya,’ Lecture III, Mr. H. J. Mackinder. 

— Royal, 4}. 

— Mathematical, 5}.—‘'The Orthoptic Loci of Curves of a Given 
Class,’ Mr. A. B. Basset. 

— Linnean, 8 —‘Sphenophyllum and its Allies, an Extinct Division 
of the Vascular Cryptogams,’ Dr. D. H. Scott. 

— Chemical, 8.—‘The Liquefaction of a Gas by ‘‘ Self-cooling”’ 
and * Note on Partially Miscibie Aqueous Inorganic Solutions,’ 
Mr G. 8. Newth; *'Tthel P i Ch : II. Lead 
Chlorate,’ Mr. W. H. Sodeau; ‘‘lhe Interaetion of Mesityl 
Oxide and Ethyl Sodiomethylmalonate,’ Mr. A. W. Crossley ; 
‘The B i of B ph I,’ Messrs. J. ‘I’. Hewitt 


8}, Conver- 














and W G. Aston. 

— Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8 

— British arch gical A iati : wo C i 
Medals and the Political Circumstances which gave rise to 
their Proauction,’ Dr. Winstone. 

— Society of Antiquaries, 8} 

— Society tor the Encouragement of the Fine Arts. —Conver- 





sazione 
Fat. Philological, 8 —‘G Words in the Oxford Dictionary,’ Mr. H. 
Bradley 


—  Gevlogists’ Association, 8 —‘Zonal Features of the Kentish 
Chalk-pits between London and the Medway Valley,’ Mr. 
G E. Dibley. 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Experiments on Struts with 
and without Lateral Loading,’ Mr. H. E Wimperis. 

Royal Institution, 9 —‘Solid Hydrogen,’ Prof Dewar. 

se a +“ ohana 3.—*Polarizea Light,’ Lecture V., Lord 

ay leigh. 








Science Gossig 


Tue Royal Meteorological Society is cele- 
brating its Jubilee next week on April 3rd and 
4th, as we announced some time ago. In addi- 
tion to the other features of the commemoration 
then mentioned, it is announced that, as a me- 
mento of the Jubilee of the Society, a bronze 
medal, bearing on the obverse a portrait of 
Luke Howard, F.R.S., has been struck. 


Ir has been decided that the final Inter- 
national Conference on a Catalogue of Scientific 
Literature, which was originally settled to be 
held at Easter, shall not take place then, but a 
little later, and Tuesday, June 12th, has been 
fixed as the opening day. A large number of 
eminent men of science and Government dele- 
gates are expected in London for the gathering. 





Messrs. Macmituan will publish immediately 
a new book by Sir Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., 
entitled ‘Inorganic Evolution as studied by 


account of the author’s most recent inquiries 
into the chemistry of the stars, and of some 
questions which have grown out of these in- 
quiries. In his ‘Chemistry of the Sun,’ pub- 
lished in 1887, he dealt chiefly with the then 
state of the problem so far as the sun was 
concerned. In two later volumes, ‘The Me- 
teoritic Hypothesis’ and ‘The Sun’s Place in 
Nature,’ he included the stars in the survey. 
The short story given in the earlier portion of 
the present book consists of a very brief résumé 
of the three volumes, so far as the question of 
dissociation is concerned; this is followed by 
evidence recently accumulated by other in- 
quirers. In the latter part of the volume an 
endeavour is made to show how, in the studies 
concerning dissociation, we have really been 
collecting facts concerning the evolution of the 
chemical elements. 

Tue library of the late Mr. Charles Leeson 
Prince, M.R.C.S , sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s on 
March 10th, included a lot (No. 1002)*which, in 
effect, adds a new name to the list of Elizabethan 
authors. The lot in question was a MS. on 178 
pages quarto, with the title—quoted verb. et lit. 
from the catalogue—‘Christianus Medicus, in 
qua cum primis Galenus Vindicatur & 4. Calum- 
niis,’ &c., dated 1572, the author being Simon 
Trippe, M.D., who dedicates his work to Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester. Trippe was a cele- 
brated physician of Queen Elizabeth’s time, and 
practised chiefly at Winchester. He entered 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, in 1559, as 
from Devon, was elected a Fellow in 1563, 
although, according to Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxoni- 
enses,’ he did not take his B.A. degree until the 
following year ; he was elected Fellow of Exeter 
College, March 3rd to May 19th, 1565. There 
does not appear to be any previous record of him 
as an author, and the above MS. was presumably 
never printed ; but ‘ The Loseley Manuscripts,’ 
edited in 1835 by A. J. Kempe, includes a very 
curious letter (pp. 263-5) from Trippe to George 
(afterwards Sir George) More, whose third 
daughter married Dr. John Donne. The letter 
is dated September 18th, 1581, and relates to 
a professional visit he was about to make to Mr. 
More. This letter, as Mr. Kempe pointed out, 
exhibits the prejudices which physicians of the 
time entertained for administering or avoiding 
remedies on certain days. 

THE planet Mercury will be at greatest western 
elongation from the sun on the 22nd prox., and 
will be visible before sunrise during the second 
half of the month, situated in the constellation 
Pisces. Venus continues to increase in bright- 
ness as an evening star, and will be at greatest 
eastern elongation from the sun about midnight 
on the 28th prox. ; during the month she moves 
in an easterly direction through Taurus, passing 
very near the Pleiades on the 4th. Mars begins 
to be visible next month, though a faint object, 
in the morning before sunrise; he will be in 
conjunction with Mercury on the 3rd. Jupiter 
rises now about midnight, and earlier each 
night, being situated in the northern part of 
the constellation Scorpio, near the southern 
part of Ophiuchus. Saturn is visible in the 
morning, stationary in Sagittarius and very near 
the star A (which is of the third magnitude) in 
that constellation; by the end of next month 
he will rise before midnight. 


Tue veteran Prof. Saxtorph, whose death at 
the age of seventy-seven is reported from 
Copenhagen, was the first to introduce the 
Lister antiseptic treatment into Denmark. 


Tue Berne papers report the death of the 
famous Alpinist Ludwig Purtscheller. In 
August last year Herr Purtscheller said that he 
had ascended ‘‘no fewer than twelve hundred 
mountain summits in the different alpine lands 
of the world.” He was not a Swiss by birth, 
but a native of Innsbruck, and for some time 
was Turnlehrer at the Gymnasium in Salzburg. 
He published a considerable number of works 


FINE ARTS 


—— 


Greek Terra-cotta Statuettes, their Origin, 
Evolution, and Use. By Marcus B. 
Huish, LL.B. (Murray.) 

Greek Terra-cotta Statuettes. By ©. A. Hut- 
ton. With a Preface by A. S. Murray, 
LL.D. (Seeley & Co.) 

Greek Bronzes. By A. 8. Murray, LL.D. 
(Same publishers.) 

Sivce the great Tanagra find Greek terra- 

cotta statuettes have enjoyed a popularity 

wider than, perhaps, any other depart- 
ment of Greek art; their homely, every- 
day air, their charm and grace, make 

a prompt and facile appeal to the taste 

even of the untrained amateur. This 

makes it the more remarkable that up to 
the present moment there has been in Eng- 
lish no handbook on terra-cottas, no manual 
giving in concise and simple form just those 
facts required bythe collector and elementary 
art student. In French we have long had 
the compact volume by M. Edmond Pottier, 

‘Les Terres-cuites Grecques.’ Now in Eng- 

lish appear simultaneously the first two books 

before us, both addressed to approximately 
the same public, and dealing with the sub- 
ject from much the same standpoint. It is 

a pity the two authors could not have 

collaborated. Mr. Huish is a collector and 

art critic. His interest in the subject, he 
telis us (p. 1), began with a lucky bid at an 
auction in Wellington Street, which secured 
to him a score of tiny terra-cotta heads 
wrapped in a dirty Greek newspaper. On 
questions of art criticism, technique, authen- 
ticity, and all the gossip of the collector, he 
writes at first hand and thoroughly con 
amore. Miss Hutton, on the other hand, 
is primarily an archeologist and a scholar, 
and is museum-bred, and she does some 
violence to her proper capacities by her 
resolve to address that 

‘wider public which, though not repelled by 
the archzeological interest of terra-cottas, is 
mainly attracted by their wsthetic charm, and 
curious as to the circumstances under which 
they had their being and the civilization which 
they represent.” 

We may say at once that both books are 
in the main admirable, and well suited to 
their popular purpose. Both are beauti- 
fully and fully illustrated, though here 
Miss Hutton aims higher, and, we think, 
bears the palm. She has ventured on 
coloured illustrations, and it would be hard 


to find anything more charming than the 
delicately tinted ‘Lady of Corinth’ that 
forms her frontispiece. 
the phototype plates (¢.g., plate xi.) in Mr. 
Huish’s book are (perhaps owing to the 
rougher paper on which they are printed) 
much more pleasing than Miss Hutton’s 
monochrome illustrations. 


On the other hand, 


Mr. Huish’s first chapter bears the title 


“ An Apology,” and this disarms criticism. 
The author is fully aware that he is not an 
archeologist ; but why did he not have the 
courage of his convictions, and omit the 
historical chapters (iv., v., and vi.)? Such 
headings as ‘Egypt as the Birthplace of 
the Greek Statuette,’” or ‘‘The Claims of 
Assyria, Babylon, and Chaldzwa to be the 
Originators of the Greek Statuette,” belong 
nowadays to the lumber-room of archeology, 








Spectrum Analysis.’ The volume contains an 


on Alpine geography. 






not to the arena of serious controversy. 
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Mr. Huish is here too much ‘indebted’’ to 


M. Léon Henzey, who, as Conservateur of | 


Oriental Antiquities at the Louvre, is prone, 
even in Greek matters, to ‘‘ hear the East 
a-calling.” If recent excavations from 
Schliemann downwards have taught us one 
thing more than another, it is that Greek 
art is a home-grown product, with its roots 
in the basin of the Mediterranean, not 
in Egypt or Babylonia. The concluding 
chapter of Mr. Huish’s book, on ‘“‘ Modern 
Imitations,” should be of use to students. 
We have often thought that a case of for- 
geries would be a useful adjunct to every 
educational museum. Mr. Huish fully 
illustrates a notable forgery in the Hoff- 
mann Collection—the kneeling warrior—at 
once recognized by Mr. Cecil Smith as 
copied from the Sosias vase. It is odd that 
in face of this he publishes, without com- 
ment or query, the ‘Charon’s Boat’ of the 
Salting Collection, an obvious forgery, based 
on an Athenian white lekythos. 

Miss Hutton’s scholarly volume bears 
a quasi- official stamp—it has had the 
advantage of revision by Dr. A. S. Mur- 
ray, and has a preface from his hand. 
To one special feature of her book 
attention is drawn in this preface. Dr. 
Murray writes: ‘‘There is no doubt that 
many of the statuettes belong to the same 
age, and reflect the same spirit as the 
epigrams of the Greek anthology. I think 
Miss Hutton has done wisely in drawing 
liberally from that sparkling source.” This 
storehouse of Greek epigrams Miss Hutton 
has literally ransacked for illustrative 
material, and with marked success, especially 
in chap. vii. on statuettes illustrative of 
myth and legend. She wisely adds the 
original Greek to her own translations and 
to those of Way, Merivale, and others— 
wisely, for too often the real point is in- 
communicable. Thus, in ‘Anthol. Pala.,’ 
vi. 280 :— 


tds te Kopas Atmvart, Képa Képa ws éerveckes 

avOero, 
the maiden offers maidens to the Maiden, 
as is fit. Here we have the complete utter- 
ance of Greek anthropomorphism— man 
(and woman) makes the gods in his own 
image. Here, too, lies the whole secret of 
the religious impulse of this kind of art, but 
modernize the xépo: into their latter-day 
equivalent ‘‘dolls,” and the whole wealth 
of connotation is gone, and the epigram is 
debased to a triviality wholly alien to the 
original. 

Dr. Murray’s book on Greek bronzes is 
tantalizing—delightful as far as it goes, 
but we should have liked much more. 
We may be thankful, however, that the 
Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
can find time and energy in the press of 
official duties to issue now and again 
such works as this, which are a veritable 
boon to all lovers of art as well as archzeo- 
logists. Moreover, many topics of interest 
in relation to our national collection of 
bronzes have already been dealt with by Mr. 
Walters in the official Catalogue issued last 
year. Dr. Murray clearly defines (p. 10) 
the limits he has prescribed for himself :— 


‘*My purpose in this monograph is to select 
only such of our statuettes as may reasonably 
be brought into connexion with certain epochs 
of ancient sculpture, not altogether for the sake 





of the bronzes themselves, but in a greater mea- 
sure because of the opportunities they afford of 
associating them with sculptors of renown and 
of tracing the influence of Greek sculpture out- 
side of Greece itself, as among the Etruscans or 
among the peoples of Gaul and Britain.” 

Thus Dr. Murray selects by preference such 
statuettes as can be shown to be copies, or 
at furthest echoes, of some known master- 
piece, ¢.g., the ‘ Apollo of Miletus’ and the 
‘Archaic Bronze Victory,’ or the ‘ Bronze 
Marsyas.’ The exact relation of each in- 
stance is fully discussed, and probably the 
amateur will learn from an intimate acquaint- 
ance with a few salient examples of this kind 
far more than he could from a number of 
vague analogies. The chapter on “ Gaulish 
Bronzes ” is of special interest. We do not 
remember any previous succinct statement 
on this subject. To the Gauls was attri- 
buted by certain ancient writers (Philostrat., 
‘Imag.,’ i. 28, and Pliny, xxxiv. 162) the 
invention of enamelling and niello on bronze 
and silver; but though many specimens have 
been found rudely enamelled, Dr. Murray 
thinks the paste has never been fused in 
the true sense of an enamel, 7.¢., until it 
took the form of glass. 

Dr. Murray’s book institutes an in- 
teresting comparison between bronze and 
terra-cotta statuettes. In the older periods 
the alliance is close, so much so that Dr. 
Murray is tempted to conjecture that the 
same class of craftsman made both terra- 
cotta and bronze statuettes. ‘It was a 
simple matter to make a clay mould from a 
bronze statuette and then take a cast from 
it in terra-cotta,”’ but at a later date bronze 
work seems to have developed on inde- 
pendent and much higher artistic lines. 
Their variety of subject is boundless, 
whereas in terra-cotta only a very limited 
number of types arereproduced. The more 
of these delightful British Museum mono- 
graphs, with their beautiful illustrations, 
can be issued, the better chance there is 
that our splendid national collections will 
be duly appreciated. 





BOOKS ON MEDIEVAL ARCHITECTURE. 


The Cathedral Builders: the Story of a Great 
Masonic Guild, by Leader Scott, with eighty- 
three illustrations (Sampson Low & Co.), is the 
outcome of great labour and considerable in- 
genuity, both unfortunately misdirected in 
riding a hobby to death. Like Mr. Moore’s 
book noticed below, it recalls the ‘‘ great man” 
theory of history, which attributes the result 
of many causes and many men’s minds, long 
working in the same direction, to some striking 
personality, which chance threw into pro- 
minence at the critical moment. Attempts 
have often been made to credit a single masonic 
guild with the building of the great cathedrals 
of the Middle Ages. Leader Scott’s book is 
an elaborate and somewhat discursive attempt 
to give definite form to such a theory. Accord- 
ing to her, it was the Magistri Comacini who 
‘*kept alive in their traditions the seeds of 
classic art, slowly training it through Roman- 
esque forms up to the Gothic, and hence to the 
full Renaissance.” All that was architecturally 
good in Italy between 500 and 1200 a.p. was 
due to the Comacine masters, or to their in- 
fluence. ‘‘Through them architecture and 
sculpture were carried into foreign lands, 
France, Spain, Germany, and England, and 
there developed into new and varied styles 
according to the exigencies of the climate 
and the tone of the people.” On looking 
for documentary evidence of such widespread 











artistic influence—of the existence even of such 
a wonderfully active guild—we find it is almog 
entirely confined to two passages in the edicts of 
the Lombard kings in the seventh and eighth 
centuries. Two of the laws in the code of 
King Rothari (643) mention the Magistri Comg. 
cini in connexion with the question of respon. 
sibility for bodily injury in building operations 
— what we call employers’ liability. 

‘Memoratio’ of King Luitprand (713) fixes 
the prices to be paid to the Magistri Comacini, 
probably for public works. In 739 Rodbert, a 
Magister Comacinus, sold some property at 
Toscanella. Leader Scott believes that thege 
Magistri Comacini were a survival of the Roman 
collegia, that they settled in Como, and were 
afterwards employed by the Lombard kings, 
and that they became a powerful and highly 
organized guild, with a dominant influence on 
the whole architecture of the Middle Ages, 
Yet, if we mistake not, they are only definitely 
mentioned by contemporary authorities in the 
three instances just referred to, and we search 
in vain for any definite historical evidence in 
support of the extravagant claim advanced in 
favour of what was probably a mere trade asso- 
ciation. For our author, indeed, it seems to 
be sufficient for a craftsman to be called magister 
to identify him as a member of the Comacine 
guild. Thus, when Pope Adrian I. wrote to 
Charles the Great to ask for workmen, she 
observes: ‘‘ These magistvi would be no other 
than the Comacine guild of Lombardy, who 
were, without doubt, the finest builders in Italy, 
if not monopolists of the art.” So, too, the 
‘*Ursus magester”’ who, in Luitprand’s time, 
constructed a ciborium for the church of St, 
George at Valpolicella, fragments of which are 
preserved in the museum at Verona, was a 
“Comacine master,” and his work is called the 
first signed specimen of Comacine interlaced 
work, although, in Cattaneo’s opinion, the cha- 
racter of the work is purely Byzantine. The 
author, indeed, tells us that in Byzantine 
interlaced ornament the carver worked for 
effect, the line is not continuous, and the 
pattern has no suggestion of meaning. ‘‘ The 
Comacine, on the contrary, believed in his 
mystic knot ; to him it was the sign of the in- 
scrutable and infinite ways of God.” The dis- 
tinction, we must confess, is not very illu- 
minating. This interlaced work is held to be 
the secret sign of Comacine work, but ornament 
of this character is really far too widely spread 
to be attributed to the influence of any Italian 
guild. After the eleventh century the lion of 
Judah is said to be the chief mark of Comacine 
work for the next four hundred years. So when 
we come to the lovely pulpit at Siena it is 
not surprising to be told that Niccola Pisano 
was a magister of the Comacine Guild. That 
the round-arched architecture of Western Europe 
which we cali Romanesque was Italian in its 
ultimate origin is, indeed, implied by the name we 
give it. It is equally true that the Lombard school 
had considerable influence outside the district 
in which it developed, in the Rhenish provinces 
as well as in other parts of Italy. Its connexion 
with the eleventh-century architecture of Nor- 
mandy is scarcely so well established, though 
Leader Scott considers it proved. But it is 
quite another thing to attribute all Western 
Romanesque to the initiative of the Lombards, 
and through them to the magistri of the Coma- 
cine Guild. In any case, one may fairly ex- 
pect to find the chronology of the buildings 
upon which such a theory is based firmly 
established on accurate data. That such an 
expectation is not likely to be realized by this 
book is, indeed, indicated by its first pages, 
where we find Westminster, Salisbury, Laon, 
and Beauvais attributed to the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The two great masterpieces of the Lom- 
bard school fare little better. San Michele at 
Pavia is described as the finest existing church 
of Langobardic times, and we told that it existed 
before Luitprand’s time. The best authorities, 
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however, agree in attributing the building to 
the early part of the twelfth century. The 
atrium of San Ambrogio at Milan, which 
is here attributed to the ninth century, is 
almost certainly to be assigned to the second 
half of the eleventh century. It is now gene- 
rally agreed, indeed, that the so-called Lom- 
bard style cannot possibly be put back to the 
time of the Lombard kings, and that its chief 
advances in structural design must be attributed 
to the eleventh century at the earliest. But 
Leader Scott unhesitatingly accepts the ex- 
ploded theories of Thomas Hope and other early 
writers on this subject, and boldly claims a 
Lombard origin for most of the Romanesque 
architecture of Western Europe. Thus the 
west front of Angouléme Cathedral becomes 
Lombard. So, too, we are told that ‘‘ there are 
Lombard churches at Poitiers, Puy, Auxerre, 
Caen, Poissy, Compiégne, &c., in all of which 
the style is perfectly distinct from the Norman, 
as it was then developed,” which, so far as Caen 
is concerned, is curious, to say the least of it. 
So St. Bartholomew’s, Smithtield, one of our 
oldest (!) so-called Norman churches, is Lom- 
bard, and it is suggested that ‘*it would be 
worth the while of archzologists to find out 
whether the whole church were not originally 
built by Italian architects.” In the chapter on 
the origin of Saxon architecture (contributed by 
the author’s brother) we read that Augustine 
brought with him ‘‘several of the fraternity 
of liberi muratori (Freemasons),” apparently a 
free rendering of Beda’s cementarii, and it is 
suggested that these were members of the 
Comacine Guild. Indeed, since Paulinus is 
spoken of as magister, he too ‘* may have gradu- 
ated in the Comacine school of architecture.” 
So, also, a Comacine lodge is assigned to 
Canterbury. All this appears to us to be the 
merest guesswork. In the chapters on the 
Gothic architecture of Italy we find no hint of 
the real fact that Italian Gothic was purely an 
importation. The story of the later craft guilds 
of Italy, which occupies much of the latter 
portion of the book, however interesting in 
itself, does not help the author’s main theory. 
Even if such a theory had any probability, it 
would be far from clearing up obscurities in the 
history of medizeval architecture, as the author 
suggests. Interchanges of influence were not 
uncommon, but the works of local schools pre- 
sent far too much individuality to make it pos- 
sible that they could owe much to the influence 
of any central guild, as this book seeks to prove. 
It is illustrated by some excellent photographs, 
chiefly of Italian examples. 

Development and Character of Gothic Archi- 
tecture. By Charles Herbert Moore. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—Mr. Moore’s book, of which this 
is a second edition, rewritten and enlarged, was 
first published in 1890. A new chapter has been 
added on the sources of Gothic, and that on the 
beginnings of Gothic in France has been 
improved by the inclusion of several early 
churches, chiefly in the Beauvaisis, though these 
chapters add little or nothing to the work of 
recent French writers. The ambulatory of 
Morienval now occupies a less important posi- 
tion than it did in Mr. Moore’s first edition, but 
he still assigns it to the end of the eleventh or 
beginning of the twelfth century, in spite of the 
fact that, after prolonged controversy, French 
authorities have agreed that it cannot be placed 
in the eleventh century at all, but that it dates 
from about 1120. In the case of other buildings 
described in these earlier chapters Mr. Moore's 
chronology leaves something to be desired. The 
influence of Lombard Romanesque in the north 
of France has not by any means been so clearly 
established as he seems to imagine. St. Front 
at Périgueux is still described as the earliest of 
the domed churches of Aquitaine, although it 
has been shown by M. Brutails and Mr. Phené 
Spiers to be one of the latest of them. Vézelay 
is inaccurately stated to be characteristic of the 
Burgundian type, and St. Etienne at Beauvais 
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can only be described as ‘‘the fullest develop- 
ment of the Romanesque” by ignoring the 
Romanesque of the provinces outside the Ile de 
France. But the theory of the whole book is 
that no building can be called Gothic unless its 
design is based on the structural system deve- 
loped in the Ile de France, and Mr. Moore’s 
definition of Gothic is practically a description 
of Amiens Cathedral. The architecture of cther 
provinces of modern France, of England, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Spain, according to him, is not 
Gothic at all, but only ‘‘ Pointed.” It would 
matter little what Mr. Moore chooses to call 
Gothic—which, after all, is a mere name—if 
his theory did not lead him to depreciate, often 
very unfairly, all architecture which does not 
conform to the fully developed type of the Ile 
de France. The statement that the builders of 
Normandy were not logical designers seems to 
indicate a superficial acquaintance with their 
works, which may be accounted for by Mr. 
Moore’s admission that he has not examined 
at first hand such typical Norman churches 
as St. Nicolas, Caen, and St. Georges de 
Boscherville. Closer’ study would have con- 
vinced him of the impossibility of attributing 
the flying arches over the triforium of Ste. 
Trinité, Caen, to the initiative of St. Germer. 
His treatment of Norman Romanesque in Eng- 
land is not more satisfactory. To say that 
Malmesbury *‘is, in England, an isolated work 
of its kind—no earlier buildings seem to have 
led up to it, and no further developments grew 
out of it,” only proves the limited character of 
Mr. Moore’s researches. The vaulting of the 
nave aisles at Fountains, a Cistercian importa- 
tion from Burgundy, is quoted as typical of 
English Norman, and the early ribbed vaulting 
of the choir of Kirkstall is not even mentioned. 
The aisle vaults at Peterborough are dated far 
too late. Mr. Moore rightly recognizes the in- 
fluence of Canterbury on Lincoln, but he repro- 
duces an inaccurate plan of St. Hugh’s chevet, 
although study of the plan recovered in 1886 
might have convinced him that this apse could 
not possibly have been planned by a French- 
man. Mr. Moore gives some very unconvincing 
sections of English mouldings ‘‘drawn by eye,” 
and the illustration of a capital from Beverley 
Minster on p. 345 is a mere caricature of 
anything in that church. It is true that the 
English text-books on Gothic architecture have 
generally been far to much occupied with mere 
details, and far too little with structural design. 
Mr. Moore’s book, therefore, would, in spite of 
its defects, have been a most valuable corrective, 
had it not been so entirely coloured by his ap- 
parent inability to appreciate anything which is 
not of the Ile de France. 


The Romance of our Ancient Churches. By 
Sarah Wilson. Illustrated by Alex. Ansted. 
(Constable & Co.)—With better knowledge of 
our old churches on the part of an educated 
public, we may hope that the destruction which 
goes by the name of ‘‘ restoration” may soon 
become impossible. For this reason we welcome 
popular books on this subject, even if they only 
tend to excite interest without doing much to 
satisfy it. This little book supplies some ele- 
mentary information on a great variety of sub- 
jects connected with our medizval churches— 
information loosely put together, and sometimes 
not very accurate. Thus we meet an old friend, 
the “leper window ”—though we are spared the 
latest craze, the confession window—and the 
mythical symbolism of deviation of axis. The 
author's knowledge of architecture may be 
gauged by her reference to the time ‘‘ when 
the Edwardian masons adopted the pointed 
arch,” and her proof-readers should not have 
left ‘‘animabas” twice, once in the sentence 
‘*orate pro animabas pro hysteriorum,” where 
the bad Latin is not in the original inscription. 











THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


THIs society is to be congratulated on the 
great improvement in its current exhibition, as 
well as in that of the miniaturists who occupy 
part of the handsome and well-lighted gallery in 
Piccadilly. It would be well, however, if, 
instead of 600 drawings of the larger size and 
more than 300 miniatures, half the amount in 
each case were put before the public, and even 
with this reduction we could hardJy expect to find 
many noteworthy things. The improvements to 
which we refer consist of the better drawing, 
more careful modelling, more studious develop- 
ment of motives and intentions, and greater 
solidity in the execution of the examples we 
select for special praise. Some of the older 
members of the Society are not exhibiting at all, 
among them Sir James Linton, Mr. Sainton, 
and Mr. F. Dadd, while others, such as Mr. 
Orrock, hardly make a successful appearance. 


The new President, Mr. E. J. Gregory, 
rightly occupies places of honour with (1) the 
brilliant, animated, and solid Meissonier-like 
figure of A Guard-Room Dandy (No. 341), which 
is distinguished by a spirited design and spark- 
ling colour ; (2) The Inception of a Song (349), a 
rather extravagantly dressed medieval damsel 
with a mandolin, brooding over her music, a 
finely painted figure, with a very expressive 
face ; and (3) Beggar Maid (345), a charming 
and sympathetic presentation of a new and 
vigorous idea. These remarkable pictures differ 
in every technical respect from Mr. Gregory’s 
previous work, and greatly excel the best of 
his very unequal things in oil and water 
colours.—After Mr. Gregory’s, in the order 
of merit and freshness, comes the radically 
different dashing scene in a ball-room, c. 1900, 
called The Lancers (148), by Mr. L. Davis. The 
rhythmical movements of the dance are finely and 
fully expressed by the design, and in harmoniz- 
ing the light and shade and colours of the pic- 
ture a considerable artistic triumph has been 
achieved. The modelling of the flesh throughout 
is excellent and the expressions are vivacious, 
but the backs of the ladies’ heads are too small, 
and their faces too much alike.—Despite its 
roughness, blotty excecution, garish colours, 
and technical obligations to the works of a well- 
known Dutch water-colour painter, Mr. J. 
Finnemore’s On a River Omnibus, North Hol- 
land (96), is a masterpiece in its way. It shows 
an old Dutch sailor, two strapping wenches, 
and a hideous old woman in the interior of a 
canal boat. There is much humour in the faces 
of the girls, which, though they are evidently 
sisters, differ extremely. In the local colours 
and, above all, in the shadows the influence of 
the lamp is very much to be regretted.—Mr. 
J. C. Dollman, who often paints dogs with 
success, especially if they belong to the lower 
orders of canine society, justifies our praises by 
means of ‘* Su near, and yet so far” (2), where 
two dogs leap eagerly at a cat ensconced on the 
top of a tub; but the too quiescent cat is a 
failure.—Mr. Ryland is unusually happy in his 
bright, graceful, and pretty figure of a plump 
Greek girl in blue seated At the Fountain (46), 
which reminds us, at a distance, vf Leighton, 
though he is no plagiary, and, much nearer, of 
Mr. Bulleid. It exceeds in smoothness.—Very 
skilful and well massed is Mr. C. MaclI. Grier- 
son’s portrait of J. Cochrane, Esq. (60).—Mr. 
A. Ellis’s On the Coquet (81), a vista of a river, 
with boys wading, is good in colour and clever 
in design, but the figures lack solidity, and the 
water wants finish.—A group of dogs by Mr. 
V. T. Garland, called Sweet Kepose (86), is first 
rate, well studied, abounds in character and 
brightness, and shows humour.—We have 
seldom found the designs which Mr. C. E. 
Wilson contributes to this gallery praiseworthy, 
but his News from the Front (113) is much above 
the level of an illustrated newspaper, and com- 
mendable for its pathos, solidity, and high 
finish. It is rather hard, and somewhat exceeds 
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in blackness.—The Young Anglers (115), which 
includes a realistic study of autumnal sunset 
by Mr. S. Lloyd, is unusually soft and glowing, 
and much better than the artist’s wont. His 
In the Isle of Wight (174) is very pretty and 
tender.—Mr. G. Browne, who is a master of 
what may be called the art of illustrating inci- 
dent, has produced his best picture in The High- 
wayman’s Frolic (160). The best parts of the 
picture, the effective and massed tonality, are the 
least obtrusive.—Haymaking on the Rother (184) 
shows that Mr. A. W. Weedon is a worthy dis- 
ciple of Constable.—Mr. J. R. Reid has outdone 
himself by painting with true brightness and 
veracity the figure and face of an old man 
reading, with a background of Newlyn Harbour, 
which he calls The Fisherman’s Haven (185).— 
Gossips (218), by Mr. G. S. Knowles, though 
thin and weak in tone, shows, with skilful 
drawing, spirit, much character, and accept- 
able colour, a group of girls seated about 
a table. — Our Gardener (205), by Miss M. 
Chase, is solid and telling.—So good, animated, 
and well modelled, with faithful colour, is Miss 
I. Barnes’s girl’s head named Sarah Jane (232), 
that it reminds us of William Hunt, who is 
evidently the painter’s model in art.—Tender 
and expressive, though rather slight, is Mr. H. 
Ryland’s Wood Nymph (236), a very artistic 
work.—Though it reminds us of a famous work 
which is one of the ornaments of the Luxem- 
bourg, there is no suggestion of plagiarism in 
Mr. Byam Shaw’s The Outcast(275). This capital, 
yet somewhat melodramatic and sentimental 
picture presents a medizeval monarch who has 
just been excommunicated. The furious despair 
and passion of the king are finely designed, but 
the ghostly Christ standing at his side jars upon 
our sympathies and offends our taste. ‘The 
Outcast’ shows more careful composition and 
much better massing than Mr. Shaw gives us as 
a rule.— The Music Lesson (289), a lady and her 
teacher at a pianoforte, by Mr. G. G. Kilburne, 
is one of the best of the ‘‘illustrations” the 
year has as yet produced, and it is less chalky, 
as well as warmer and more solid, than usual 
with the artist, but the design is conventional, 
and the figure of the watchful matron behind 
the performers is thoroughly hackneyed.—Miss 
G. D. Hammond’s A Study (305), a tasteful and 
dainty instance, is very pretty, fresh, and solid. 
A minor work, it is, nevertheless, one of a 
numerous and increasing class here, which points 
to the development of technical studies of a 
solid order instead of hasty work. 

Madame H. Ronner’s group of lively kittens, 
called Beatitude (316), will sustain, but not add 
to, the popularity of her easily understood art.— 
Clever, though heavily painted and rather con- 
fused, is Mr. A. J. Munnings’s East Anglian 
Horse Fair (318).—Miss Hammond is again suc- 
cessful with the dress of the figure (322) illustrat- 
ing some sentimental verses by Mrs. Browning, 
but the girl herself is simply a lay figure, and 
there is no design in the composition, which, as 
such, is awkward and inexpressive.—Neat and 
bright beyond his wont, and more animated 
withal, is Mr. J. Scott’s group illustrating 
** Journeys end in lovers meeting” (356).—A 
clever and lightly touched study of an entirely 
nude model is Mr. V. Davis’s little picture The 
Mirror (379), distinguished by its bright and 
pure carnations.— A damsel with a lute, dreamily 
fingering its strings, has a charming and aptly 
expressive face and attitude in the crisply 
painted Melody (381) of Mr. C. A. Smith.— 
Among a number of minor pictures which 
follow the last and deserve praise, though none 
of them is highly distinguished, are Mr. Kauf- 
mann’s Rural England (407), a landscape with 
figures; Mr. H. J. Thurnall’s Old Court, Queens’ 
College, Cambridge (409), a capital study of old 
walls and Jacobean windows, with figures, in 
sunlight ; Mr. J. White’s The Corn on the Cliffs 
(418), a sunlit view, full of colour; Mr. W. 
Rainey’s The Treckshuit (427); Mr. J. Sowerby’s 
Blacksmith’s Garden (431); Miss S. Drew’s A 





Byway in Fowey (473); Mr. J. Pedder’s In the 
Reay Forest (486); and Mr. R. Smith’s Low 
Tide (487).—Not free of hackneyed elements 
and rather black in its shadows is Mr. W. 
Langley’s Motherhood (421), a large picture of 
a young matron at her cradle-side anxiously 
watching her sleeping infant. Solid, careful, 
and sound treatment of most of its parts, and 
an unusual sense of style distinguish this am- 
bitious and satisfactory example, the largest thing 
the painter has yet done. Its cold background 
is injurious.—Mr. J. C. Dollman’s The Good Uld 
Days (469) is better in taste and fresher than 
No. 2, already mentioned. It depicts with 
exaggerated humour and much spirit the 
terror of a coach-load of travellers at the 
appearance of a masked horseman. The land- 
scape is very good.—We do not care so much 
for Mr. H. Ryland’s Rhodanthe (482), or for his 
No. 46, The Fountain.—Excellent is the flesh 
of Mr. H. M. Rheam’s Circe (491) seated by the 
side of a stream ; a bright picture in good taste. 
The conventional design and threadbare subject 
as well as the mannered treatment (which recalls 
Heer J. Israéls) of Mr. W. H. Weatherhead’s 
Anxious Hours (494), a fisherman’s family 
watching at a window, greatly spoil its effect.— 
Mr. P. Buckman’s Treasures of the Deep (540), 
a small figure of a naked girl on the shore, is 
neat and pretty so far as it goes.—Mr. H. R. 
Steer’s best picture is the large Little Nell and 
her Grandfather (546), but the figures lack 
originality, and the design is not moving, nor 
are the faces what they might be. Otherwise 
the style of the work is far above the average, 
and the effect of firelight in a crowded interior 
excellent.—A very good old woman’s head 
appears in My Old Dutch (565), by Mr. J. B. 
Davis, and also in the Parted (577) of Mr. T. F. M. 
Sheard, in which, by a cottage fireside, an aged 
wife dies without moving, and her husband tries 
in vain to rouse her, A powerful domestic 
tragedy admirably and artistically treated, this 
latter work is one of the best of the year. 

The best of the landscapes and pictures of 
still life will repay attention, though they need 
not detain us long. We take them chiefly in 
numerical order, not in order of merit. A 
rocky coast in summer is, though with need- 
less flatness, brightly and pleasingly depicted in 
Brecqhon, Sark (5), by Mr. F. Walton, who does 
not always work with so much solidity.— 
Angling (8) isa good and true study of water, 
the vista of a canal, by Mr. W. Rainey.—Mr. 
E. Arden’s Staithes (11) is very solid and firm, 
while in Mr. L. Thomson’s Holyhead Mountain 
(12) blue hills and a sandy foreground are 
excellently painted, and the whole is good in 
colour.—A well-graded atmosphere and the 
vista of the river in opalescent light distinguish 
Mr. C. E. Johnson’s On the River Wye (22), 
which should be compared with Mr. E. Bale’s 
clever Carrara Mountains (18), a good study of 
sunlight.—Moonrise over an inland cliff is ten- 
derly and studiously depicted in Mr. J. Aumo- 
nier’s broad and silvery Amberley Chalk Pit (24), 
one of his most refined and softest examples.-— 
Another good cliff study, with enamel-like colour, 
combined with the dark blue of a calm sea, is Mr. 
C. T. Davidson’s Summer Sea in the West (31), 
while Into the Golden Valley (29), by Mr. T. 
Winter, is bright, broad, and clear.—Mr. C. R. 
Aston, who has often excelled in pretty land- 
scapes, succeeds admirably in the vista of ‘‘ 0, 
sylvan Wye” (34).—A contrast to this very 
graceful idyl is the fury of the wave in Mr. E. J. 
Du Val’s Storm from South-West (74), a well- 
drawn and well-modelled sea piece;with a capital 
sky.—Lady Jephson’s After Rain (68) is a nice 
study of an opalescent atmosphere. — Smooth and 
conventional in the manner of an opera scene 
though Mr. A. Powell’s Falls of the Tummel 
(88) may be, it is a very pleasing proof of ad- 
vanced study at the Institute.—Mr. E. Salt- 
marshe’s Rio del Albeno, Venice (93), a canal, 
with old buildings, is first rate in its way, and 
in its subject as well as in its execution con- 





trasts well with Mr. F, W. Longshaw’s Declining 
Day (91), a stormy autumn evening, which, 
though with a woolly sky and general thinnegg 
of handling, is excellent in tone and colour,.— 
The old roadside buildings of The Village Shop 
(94), by Mr. S. Mannooch—a new name—ig 
capitally drawn and painted with truthful 
effects of light and colour.— Nearing Michaelmas 
(112), a farmyard, with geese unconscious of 
fate, by Mr. J. E. Goodall, could not be better, 
—The group of old brown-bound volumes in 
Mr. L. Block’s picture, No. 127, is not only ag 
well painted as ever in the line of subject which 
he has made his own, but he seems to have 
studied with new success the chiaroscuro and 
coloration of his material.—Mr. J. Knight, the 
mannerisms and mechanical self-repetitions of 
whose mountain landscapes have become posi- 
tively tiresome, has been exceptionally careful 
in putting poetry and a concrete idea into his 
Ending Day (138).—An able and sympathetic 
rendering of light upon the sea and a sandy 
shore is to be seen in Mr. D. Green’s Dawn 
(183).—Solid, clear, and limpid is Mr, Y. King’s 
Evening at Wareham (203), which is less spotty 
than is usual with him.—Mr. E. Swan, the rival 
of Mr. Block, has sent in A Study (241), books 
and a grés de Flandres jar, an artistic and well- 
composed example.—Mr. Fulleylove’s In the 
Gardens of St. Cloud (240) has depicted a charm- 
ing scene with characteristic taste and aptitude, 
but the draughtsmanship is slighter than usual 
with this competent and original artist, whose 
Northern Portico of the Erechtheum (319) is, 
though somewhat slight and dexterous, brilliant 
and sparkling; the veracity of the colour of 
the marble here is worthy of the painter, and 
the sky and atmosphere, in which he does not 
always excel, are excellent.—No. 334, the 
Barges at Blackwall of Mr. J. S. Hill, its 
black craft, many-coloured river, and dusky 
light, is very good and artistic.—Mr. Block 
appears once more as a painter of books, and 
with breadth, good colour, and draughtsman- 
ship, in Books are the Fountain of Wisdom (343), 
a happy composition of ancient volumes.—Miss 
K. M. Whitley paints shells and minerals with 
amazing delicacy and precision, butin No. 344 she 
does her skill injustice by not massing them and 
in omitting that chiaroscuro which the materials 
offer to the draughtsman.— We note a good sea, 
misty sunlight, and harmony of colour in Mr, 
A. Severn’s Sun setting in Mist (360).—Soft, 
poetic, and tender is Mr. W. H. Gore’s Long 
Day’s Ending (392); and Mr. L. Thomson 
excels himself in Near Beccles (395), a luminous 
study of light and a placid stream.—The coast 
in a hot mist is painted with original feeling 
and spontaneity in Mr. G. Cockram’s A 
Summer Sea (479); and The Lizard Head- 
land (532), by Mr. W. Casley, is a capital 
view of a dark coast, richly coloured and 
toned sands, and misty air. The drawing and 
sentiment here are of the best order.—A good 
snow-piece and nice figure of a child are to be 
seen in No. 521, Winter, by Miss M. Furniss ; 
a capital coast scene is Mr. J. White’s Winter 
Sunshine (527).—-A telling, careful, and powerful 
heath scene is the Passing Storm (550) of Mr. 
A. W. Weedon. Briefer notice must suffice 
next week for the Society of Miniaturists, whose 
exhibition occupies a large portion of the East 
Gallery at Piccadilly. 





SALES. 

Messrs. Curistiz, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 24th inst. the following pictures, the 
property of the late Mr. E. Fox White. Eng- 
lish School : R. Ansdell, The Anxious Mother, 
1051. H. W. B. Davis, Moonrise, 1311. W. P. 
Frith, Morning, Noon, and Night, three Lon- 
don street scenes, 1761. Sir J. Gilbert, A 
Knight Errant, 138). K. Halswelle, Evening 
Mists, 3151. C. Hunter, Home with Wind and 
Tide, 1941. B. W. Leader, A Hazy Day on the 
Welsh Hills, 1731. J. Linnell, The Woodcutters, 
4621.; The Harvest Waggon, 325/.; The Heath, 
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178]. B. Riviére, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
1361. M. Stone, Bad News, 168]. Continental 
Schools: A. Bonheur, Gathering the Flock, 126!. 
H. W. Mesdag, Signalling the Boats, 189/. 

The engravings and water-colours belonging 
to Mr. Fox White were sold on the 26th inst. 
Engravings: After Reynolds, Lady Stanhope, 
whole length, by J. Watson, 42/.; Mrs. 
Hardinge, by T. Watson, 100/.; Col. Tarleton, 
by J. R. Smith, 52/. Drawings: D. Cox, 
Returning from the Harvest Field, 54/. C. 
Haag, Welcome, a scene in the desert, 561. F. 
Powell, Waves in the Bay at Sundown, 531. 








fine-Art Gossiy. 

Mr. T. McLean and Messrs. A. Tooth & Sons 
have appointed to-day (Saturday) for the private 
views in the Haymarket of their respective ex- 
hibitions, which will be opened to the public 
on Monday next.—The same dates refer to the 
exhibition of the Society of British Artists. 

From Monday next Mrs. Stanhope Forbes 
exhibits in the rooms of the Fine-Art Society 
a number of pictures in oil and water-colour 
drawings illustrating children and child-lore. 
The private view is fixed for to-day (Saturday). 

THe annual meeting of the Royal Archo- 
logical Institute will be held at Dublin from 
Wednesday, July 18th, to Wednesday, July 25th. 

THE Oxford Congregation has voted what it 
is hoped will be a final grant for the external 
repairs of St. Mary’s. Mr. Jackson’s suggestions 
for the exterior will be completed with the 
restoration of the north aisle, and it is hoped 
that the whole work will be disposed of by the 
end of the century, or in the course of next 
year. 

WarnepD by the signal catastrophe at the 
Théaitre Frangais, the Conseil des Musées 
Nationaux are occupied in considering the best 
means for ensuring the safety against fire of 
the Louvre and its inestimable contents, which 
can hardly be said to be out of danger while 
the Ministére des Finances and the Ministére 
des Colonies are allowed to remain where they 
are. 

Le Siécle announces that on March 21st 
thieves entered the Rouen Museum by false 
keys, broke the glass cases, and removed all 
the gold objects. Among the losses are named 
the ‘‘Treasure of Cailly” (nine medallions, a 
collar, and two bracelets), a Merovingian ring, a 
collar reputed to be Gaulish, and fifteen Roman 
coins—altogether about thirty or forty ounces 
of gold. It is only a few years since the whole of 
the gold in the Marseilles Museum disappeared, 
in both cases doubtless lost for ever in the 
melting-pot. Such losses show the insecurity 
of local museums, and may well make curators 
at home consider the safety of their treasures. 


At Bosco Reale, where a considerable number 
of finely wrought articles in silver, some of which 
are now in the Louvre and the British Museum, 
were found not many years ago, more recent 
excavations have brought to light the remains 
of a Roman villa, the walls of which are enriched 
with pictures in distemper; among them are 
fourteen large figures, some of which seem to 
be portraits, a group of women in various atti- 
tudes, a player on a cithara, a seated gladiator, 
and a female holding a buckler. Parts of 
skeletons, lamps, and various utensils were also 
discovered. 








MUSIC 
THE WEEK. 


ALBERT HALu.—Royal Choral Society. 
St. JAMES’s HALL.—Popular Concert. 


Mr. S. CotertpGe-Taytor’s ‘ Hiawatha’ 
was produced at the Albert Hall on Thursday 
in last week under the direction of the com- 
poser, and although not a flawless work, it 





is one of high achievement and of high 
promise. We spoke in these columns 
of the first part, ‘Hiawatha’s Wedding- 
Feast,’ when it was given at the Royal 
College of Music in 1898, and of the second 
part, ‘The Death of Minnehaha,’ when pro- 
duced at Hanley last year; and to the deep 
feeling, the power, and also the marvellous 
restraint displayed by the young composer 
we referred in strong, but, we believe, well- 
deserved terms of praise. At that time the 
third part, ‘Hiawatha’s Departure,’ had 
been announced, and the danger of an anti- 
climax was evident. The first two parts 
offered striking contrast; in the one the 
writing was bright, picturesque, and quaint, 
while in the other it was serious, sorrowful, 
and at times intense in its pathos. The 
third part, by reason of its subject, was 
bound to be also serious and pathetic, and 
whether the composer would be able to 
rivet attention to the very end seemed pro- 
blematical. The performance at the Albert 
Hall, in many, though not in all, respects 
good so far as the choir was concerned, was 
unsatisfactory as regards the soloists. Miss 
Lillian Blauvelt was cold, Mr. Mockridge 
scarcely audible, and Mr. Andrew Black, 
owing to indisposition, by no means at 
his best—so that we hesitate to pronounce 
a definite opinion. Our first impression, 
however, is that the third part is over- 
shadowed by the second. The second part 
ends with Hiawatha’s farewell to Minne- 
haha, and his declaration, ‘‘ Soon your foot- 
steps I shall follow to the Islands of the 
Blessed,” and something had to come 
between this and his farewell to his people. 
Thus, as in the poem, Iagoo, homeward 
returned from his wanderings, relates his 
strange adventures, but now one is not in 
the mood to be amused at his big lies. Then 
there is a bright chorus in which the motto 
theme heard at the opening of the work 
plays a part, and this from a musical point 
of view is satisfactory. The setting (tenor 
recitative) of the message of the Black-Robe 
chief and of the reply of the villagers seems 
made rather than inspired. At the baritone 
solo ‘‘I am going, O my people,” the com- 
poser once again puts forth his full strength, 
and from there to the close the music is 
broad and dignified. Mr. Taylor has fol- 
lowed Longfellow in this third part, yet for 
musical purposes, perhaps, somewhat too 
closely. . 

A prefatory note in the vocal score re- 
counts the genesis of the work, from which 
we gather that it was not conceived as a 
whole, and this perhaps may account for 
skill making up at times for inspiration in 
the third part. It was an added part, not the 
outcome of a thoroughly organized scheme. 
The second part, it is true, was also an 
addition, but powerful in itself, and as a 
strong contrast it proved a success. The 
third part, as, for instance, in the third act 
of ‘ Tristan,’ ought to have been a recapitu- 
lation in intensified form—a completion, as 
it were, of previous material. 

Of this part-by-part structure there is 
evidence in the Overture which was played 
at Hanley, and at the time seemed to us to 
have no strong connexion with the two parts 
then performed. We then wondered whether 
the third part would reveal its meaning and 
point. Now it is declared, in this same note, 
to be “a distinct work.” It is not included 





in the published score, neither was it per- 
formed at the Albert Hall. 

Mr. Taylor was received with great en- 
thusiasm, and warmly applauded at the 
close of each part. There was a very good 
attendance. 

In days gone by it was the custom to 
commemorate the anniversaries of the birth 
or death days of the great composers by 
programmes devoted to their music. In 
the case of Beethoven there is no 
special reason for such a course, because 
there are few programmes of importance 
from which his name is absent. And 
yet surely one work of his might have 
been included in the Popular Concert pro- 
gramme of last Monday, the seventy-third 
anniversary of that great composer’s death. 
Dvorak’s = flat Quartet was led by Seiior 
Arbos, though with only moderate success. 
For his solo he selected Tschaikowsky’s 
‘Sérénade Mélancolique,’ music character- 
istic enough in its way, yet little more than 
a piece d’occasion. English music was re- 
presented by Sterndale Bennett’s ‘ Three 
Musical Sketches,’ played in neat and re- 
fined manner by Miss Fanny Davies, who 
gave as encore Handel’s fine fugue from 
his Suite in E minor; and by Dr. Arne’s 
quaint cantata ‘Cymon and Iphigenia,’ 
tastefully sung by Mrs. Helen Trust. The 
programme concluded with Schumann’s 
Pianoforte Quartet in £ flat. 








Musical Gossiy. 


Tue ‘Eroica’ formed the chief item in the 
programme of the extra Symphony Concert on 
Saturday afternoon at the Queen’s Hall. The 
performance was in many respects excellent. 
The Funeral March and the Finale were most 
satisfactory ; in the opening Allegro, however, 
impetuosity at moments robbed the music of 
some of its stateliness, while in the trio of 
the Scherzo a similar cause marred the effect 
of the horn passages. Mr. Elgar’s Trium- 
phal March from his ‘Caractacus,’ Tschai- 
kowsky’s strikingly sensational ‘1812’ Over- 
ture, Mr. Percy Pitt’s cleverly scored and 
effective ‘Coronation March,’ and Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie’s spirited ‘ Britannia’ Overture were 
all finely rendered. Grieg’s ‘Peer Gynt’ Suite, 
included in the scheme, was out of keeping with 
the general character of the programme. Miss 
Ada Crossley sang the ‘‘ Gens duce splendida ” 
from Mr. Parker’s ‘ Hora Novissima,’ and Mr. 
German’s taking song ‘Love the Pedlar,’ ob- 
taining a well-deserved success. 

Mapame Briancue Marcuest gave the first 
of two vocal recitals at St. James’s Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon. She commenced with two , 
sacred songs, with organ accompaniment; a 
‘Panis Angelicus,’ by César Franck, in which 
the influence of Gounod could be traced, and 
an ‘Ave Maria,’ by Cherubini. The Dirge from 
Purcell’s ‘ Dido and Atneas,’ Schumann’s ‘ Wal- 
desgespriich,’ and Puget’s ‘Chanson de Route’ 
were admirably rendered. By art Madame 
Marchesi triumphed over her voice, which was 
not by any means in the best order. In some 
of the other songs there was at times an un- 
pleasant forcing of high notes, whereby quality of 
tone and even intonation suffered. The second 
recital will take place on Tuesday. 


Toe Musical Times for April contains a 
special article by Mr. F. G. Edwards on ‘ Rule, 
Britannia,’ with a portrait of Dr. Arne from an 
oil painting by John Zoffany, R.A. 

Tue Monthly Musical Record for April con- 
tains the conclusion of Prof. Prout’s ‘Comparison 
of Auber’s “Le Philtre” and Donizetti’s ‘‘ Elisire 
d’ Amore.””’ 
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M. Camitie Saint-Saéns has forwarded to 
his Paris publishers from Las Palmas a cantata, 
‘Feu du Ciel,’ for soprano solo, chorus, organ, 
and orchestra, to be performed during the 
Exhibition. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sunday Society Concert, 3.30; Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Mon. Monday Popular Concert. 8, St. James's Hall. 
Tvrs. Madame Marchesi's Vocal Recital. 3, St. James’s Hall. 
Tuvurs Philharmonic Concert, 8. Queen's Hall 
Sar. Saturday Popular Concert, 3, 8t James's Hall. 
= Orchestral Concert, 3.30, Crystal Paiace. 








DRAMA 


od 


THE WEEK. 


LycreuM.—‘ Twelfth Night.’ 
HAYMARKET.— The Rivals.’ 


Tuovex not reckoned one of the favourite 
acting plays of Shakspeare, ‘ T'welfth Night’ 
is fairly often seen on the stage. Genest’s 
list, pretending to completeness, mentions 
between the Restoration and 1830 sixteen 
revivals, including two occasions when it 
was played as an opera. Phelps revived 
it at Sadler’s Wells on January 19th, 1848, 
playing Malvolio to the Viola of Miss 
Laura Addison, and again January 14th, 
1857. With ‘ Twelfth Night’ the manage- 
ment of the Princess’s by Charles Kean and 
Robert Keeley began on December 28th, 
1850. Subsequently, in 1865, at the 
Olympic, Miss Kate Terry doubled the 
parts of Sebastian and Viola. Other Eng- 
lish interpreters of Viola have included 
Miss Lilian Adelaide Neilson and Miss 
Ellen Terry, while Sir Henry Irving has 
been seen as Malvolio. The last regular 
revival was at Daly’s Theatre, January 8th, 
1894, with Miss Rehan as Viola, Miss Van- 
brugh as Olivia, and Mr. James Lewis as Sir 
Toby. In some respects, and especially in 
the characters of subordinate importance, 
Mr. Benson’s revival will compare with 
anything within living memory. Cha- 
racters such as Orsino, Sebastian, Antonio, 
Fabian, and Feste are picturesque and 
natural, and the general effect is pleasing. 
It is in the comic characters that we find the 
most of which to complain. The Malvolio of 
Mr. Benson, the Sir Toby Belch of Mr. G. R. 
Weir, and the Sir Andrew Aguecheek of Mr. 
Swete have all good features. All, however, 
suffer painfully from over-accentuation. For 
this we can only blame the audience. The 
more extravagant the proceedings in which 
the comic characters indulge, the franker 
the laughter and the louder the applause of 
the public. When Sir Andrew thrusts his 
long churchwarden tobacco-pipe through his 
belt as a sword, and when he and Sir Toby, 
after wild farcical business with their candles, 
stretch themselves out at full length on the 
floor of the room in which their festivity has 
been held, the effect is to us as depressing 
as it is inspiriting to the uneducated portion 
of the public. Men who get drunk are, of 
course, capable of strange proceedings. The 
drunkenness of Sir Toby and his companion 
is not that of real life, but of farce. If that 
is the proper way in which to present Sir 
Toby and Sir Andrew, we had rather Shak- 
speare had not created them. This exag- 
geration is the more to be regretted since 
both actors show talent, and Mr. Swete’s face 
is charged with an expression of fatuous 
conceit which in itself is admirable. Mrs. 
Benson as Viola, Miss Lily Brayton as 
Olivia, and Miss Kitty Loftus as Maria 
were passable. 





As regards dress and mise en scéne the 
Haymarket revival of ‘The Rivals’ may 
compare with any representation of the 
play that has been given since, under the 
Bancroft management of the same house, it 
was shown how young actors who had 
broken with the traditions of the past could 
turn their talents to the best account. To 
previous performances at Drury Lane or 
at the old Haymarket, where tradition held 
sovereign sway, it is wholly superior. It has 
been said that every generation requires its 
own translation of Homer. Be that as it may, 
it is at least certain that each generation has 
to have its own rendering of the comedy of 
intrigue or sentiment, if only for the 
reason that the old methods of acting are 
gone beyond recall. At the Haymarket all 
the help and illumination that beautiful 
costumes and faithful reproductions of 
scenery can furnish is afforded. The acting, 
meanwhile, if wanting in the distinction we, 
perhaps wrongly, expect—since it may 
really be doubted whether macaroni and 
fine lady were, except in artificiality of 
style, widely different from ourselves—has 
at least spirit and vitality, and the general 
performance is pleasant to witness. The 
Lydia Languish of Miss Winifred Emery, 
though it has been seen before, remains 
bright and captivating; the Julia of Miss 
Lily Hanbury is delightful to contemplate ; 
Mr. Cyril Maude gives a pale but conceivable 
and not ineffective rendering of Bob Acres ; 
and the Falkland of Mr. Frederick Harrison 
is as good as any presentation of an un- 
sympathetic character can easily be. Mr. 
Valentine as Sir Anthony, and Mr. Paul 
Arthur as Capt. Absolute, in spite of a 
certain air of modernity, are effective. Mr. 
Holman Clark’s Fag, though over-sump- 
tuous in attire, is excellent. 








WILLIAM HUNNIS, THE DRAMATIST. 


In the story of the evolution of the sixteenth- 
century drama, Master William Hunnis has 
been strangely left almost unnoticed. His life 
spanned the period that intervened between the 
inherited conventional mysteries, the crude 
moralities and interludes of Henry VIII.’s 
reign, and the Shakspearean drama under 
Elizabeth. He did good work during that time, 
little of which has come down to us. But 
our ancestors knew of it. His early interludes 
were praised by the learned editor of the first 
‘¢ English Seneca ”’; he was made Master of the 
Royal Chapel Children at a time when Elizabeth 
expected the Master to compose as well as to 
represent plays ; in that post he wrote the first 
tragedy presented by the Children, and many 
comedies, one of which is honourably mentioned 
in the seventeenth century among those that 
had helped to refine the English language 
and educate the English people; and he was 
chief author of the central device in the greatest 
festivity of the sixteenth century, which has 
always been supposed to have kindled and 
directed the youthful imagination of William 
Shakspeare. Besides these certain contribu- 
tions to dramatic literature, I believe there may, 
even yet, be found others. 

William Hunnis had two special friends, 
Nicholas Brigham, the worshipper of Chaucer, 
and Thomas Newton the epigrammatist, who 
translated the ‘Thebais,’ and edited the col- 
lected translations of Seneca. The latter, 
writing of Hunnis, in 1577, as “in winter of his 
age,” refers to the delightfulsonnets, roundelays, 
gallant lays, and interludes of his early years. 
Selections from his shorter poems are preserved 
in the ‘ Paradise of Dainty Devices’ and other 





en nnn re 
miscellanies. He has not yet been credited 
with the authorship of any special known inter. 
lude, but his talent must have been known and 
appreciated atthe time, or he would not have been 
chosen to succeed Richard Edwards, author of 
‘ Damon and Pythias,’and ‘Palamonand Arcyte,’ 
That was in 1566. The first recorded perform. 
ance after bis appointment was ‘ The Tragedy 
of the King of Scots,’ the earliest mentioned 
‘‘tragedy” presented by the ‘‘ Children” (Kd. 
wards’s play was entitled a ‘‘ tragical comedy”), 
I know that Mr. Fleay and others state that it 
is not known by whom it was written or by 
which company it was played. But in this 
case, at least, it is possible to put two and two 
together. The Harleian MS. 146, f. 15, gives 
the expenses of some masks, of seven plays 
(with titles), and of ‘The Tragedy of the King 
of Scots,’ played on February 12th, 1567; ‘to 
the which belonged the scenery of ‘Scotland 
and a great castle on the other side’”; while 
the Treasurer of the Chamber notes the pay. 
ment to William Hunnis on March 3rd, 1567, 
of 61. 13s. 4d. for a tragedy played on the above 
date (Pipe Office Roll 542). This early tragedy 
may have been based on the death of Darnley 
in 1566; but it is more likely to have been the 
story of some earlier king, perhaps even the 
first rendering of the death of Duncan and the 
succession of Macbeth. 

I have found no entry of a play in 1568. In 
the following year appeared a little pamphlet 
that indirectly referred to Hunnis. ‘ The Chil- 
dren of the Chapel Stript and Whipt,’ 1569, 
contained strictures on the Queen’s known 
dramatic tastes and on her past and present 
chapel-masters. The pamphlet appeared in the 
list of Bishop Tanner’s books at Oxford, and 
I went down to consult it; but it is not now 
to be found. Fortunately it was quoted by 
Warton in his ‘ History of English Literature,’ 
and shows the Puritan view of *‘ the Revels ”:— 

“Plaies will never be suppressed, while her 
majesty’s unfledged minions flaunte it in silks and 
satins. They bad as well be at their Popish service, 
in the devil’s garments...... Even in her Majesty's 
Chapel, do these pretty upstart youths profane the 
Lord's day by the lascivious writhings of their tender 
limbs and the gorgeous decking of their apparel in 
feigning bawdie fables gathered from the idolatrous 
heathen poets.” 

The Revels accounts show that at a later 
period other places than the chapel were used 
for the rehearsing of plays, so it is permissible 
to believe that the Master{of the Children exerted 
his influence towards effecting that reformation. 
The strictures on the plays must have either 
referred to those of Richard Edwards or to some 
new plays in rehearsal by his successor. They 
could hardly refer to ‘The Tragedy of the King 
of Scots.’ The next p'ay presented by Hunnis 
at Windsor, on Twelfth Day, 1569, unfortunately 
is not named in the entry of payment ; neither 
is that presented on Shrove Tuesday, 1570. The 
treasurers were more interested in having their 
sums correct than in giving literary details. We 
are more fortunate concerning the following 
year. The Revels Book commences at that 
date, and preserves the entries of the year pre- 
ceding Shrove Tuesday, 1571. From its pages 
we learn that ‘* Narscisses was shewen on Twelfth 
daie at night by the children of the Chapel 
Royal.” Five other plays were performed by 
different companies, 

“all which playes, being chosen out of many, and 
founde to be the best that then were to be had... 
they being so orderly addressed, were lykewise 
thoroughly apparelled and furnished with sundry 
kindes and suites of Apparell and furniture, fitted 
and garvished necessarily and answerable to the 
matter, person and part to be played, having also 
apt howses.” 

Among the items are:—__. 

“ John Tryce for mony due to him for leashes and 
doghookes, with staves and other necessaries by him 
provyded for the hunters that made the crye after 
the fox (let loose in the Coates with their hounds 
hornes and hallooing in the playe of Narscisses, 
which cry was made of purpose, even as the words 
then in utterance and the parte then played did 
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requier, for the whiche the same Sir T. Benger also 
appointed him to give certeyne rewards, the whole 
amounting to 21s. 8d, -Item John Izarde for mony 
due to him for his device in counterfeating Thunder 
and Lightning in the Play of Narscisses, being re- 
uested thereunto by the seide Mr of this Office and 
or sundry necessaries by him spent therein 21s.” 
The expenses of the whole were much heavier 
than usual. Thomas Henneage, the Treasurer 
of the Chamber, paid to William Hunnis for this 
play 61. 13s. 4d., and ‘* by waie of the Queen’s 
special reward as much again, in thole the sum 
of 131. 6s. 8d.” The story was probably sug- 
ested by the tale of Narcissus in the ‘Romaunt 
of the Rose,’ published among Chaucer’s works 
in Thynne’s second edition of 1542 :— 
Narcissus was a bachelere 
That Love bad caught in his dangere. 

It is this play which was mentioned in Hey- 
wood’s ‘ Apology for Actors,’ 1610-12 :— 

“Our English tongue which hath ben the most 
harsh, uneven and broken language of the world, 

rt Dutch, part Irish, Saxon, Scotch, Welsh, aud 
indeed a gallimawfrey of many, but perfect in none, 
is now by this second means of playing continually 
refined ; every writer striving in himself to add a 
newe flori-h unto it, so that in processe from the 
most rude and unpolisht tongue, it is growne to a 
most perfect and composed language, and many 
excellent workes and elaborate poems writ iu the 
same, that many nations grow inamored of our 
ton gue before despised.” 

After showing how good plays glorify and 
educate a people, Heywood says :— 

“Art thou proud? Our scene presents thee with 

the fall of Phaeton, Narcissus pining in the Love of 
his Shadow ; ambitious Haman* now calling himself 
a god, and by and by thrust headlong among 
devils.” 
The Revels Book does not mention a play 
for 1572 or 1573; but the Council Register 
shows a warrant (January 6th, 1572/3) to pay 
to John Honys ‘for the Chapel Children 
for a play performed 61. 13s. 4d.” This slip of 
the clerk in the Christian name of the Master 
is of no account. The play performed might 
either have been ‘The Play of Fortune’ or 
‘Theagines and Chariclea,’ both mentioned in the 
oe of the Master of the Revels that year : 
“To Robert Baker, for drawing patterns for the 
Play of Fortune.” ‘The Play of Fortune’ cannot 
be associated with that licensed to Purfoote 
in 1566, as there was a very strict law that no 
plays which had been printed might be acted 
in the Queen’s Revels. There were mentioned 
also ‘‘ speares for the Play of Cariclea,” and ‘‘an 
awlter for Theagines.” ‘* Benbow of the Chapel 
Royal, played in the Monster”; but though that 
might be in Mulcaster’s play of ‘ Perseus and 
Andromeda,’ it is more likely that he played 
with Hunnis and his Children of the Chapel. 

In 1574 Hunnis seems to have written another 
play as a companion to ‘Narcissus,’ the ex- 
penses for which are noted separately in the 
Revels Book :— 

“Ist Feb. 1574. Item. Holly Ivye fir poles and 
mosse for the rock in M* eundaves play xs. 
Hornes iii Collers iii Leashes iii and doghookes iii 
with Bawdricks for the Hornes in Hunneys Play xs. 

“13th Feb. Cariage of timber for the same Mt 
Hunneyes his playes down to the waterside 2s. 6d. 

“13th February, being Shrove Sondaye. To Lam 
for the French womans dynner that went with the 
heares to dress the childrens heads in Mt Hunneys 
his plaie and for pynnes and Botehier 2s. 2d. To 
the Frenchwoman for her paines and her daughters 
paines that went to Richmond and there attended 





upon Mt Hunneyes his children, and dressed their 
heads when they played before her Majesty 23s, 6d.” 
The Treasurer of the Chamber pays 

“To William Hunnis M* of the Children of her 
Majesties Chappell upon the Counsailles warrant 
dated at Richmond 17th Feb. 1574, the Some of 
kx marks by waye of her Majesty’s guifte for pre- 
senting of a play before her Highness upon Shrove 
Sondaie the last past 137. 6s. 8d.” 
[he reward being again double the usual 
mount, it would seem that this play also de- 
ghted the queen. The title is not given. 
nother entry of that year concerns the poet : 





* Fron the Interlude of ‘ The Godly Queen Hester.’ 





To William Hunnys Mr of the Children of her 
Majesties Chappell for xxti¢ quire and a haulf of 
paper ryall at 2s. the quier 40s., for bynding the same 
to 17 books, whereof 14 at 2s. 6d. the pece and 
three at 20d. the pece, 40s.; and for wryting and 
pricking 210 shetes in the sayd 17 bookes at 12d. a 
sheet 11¢. 10s. in all, by her Majestys especiall order 
deciared by a bill signed by the Lord Chamberlain, 
151. 11s. 6d.” 

This might, of course, refer to a new set of 
chapel music-books, or it might refer to the 
unnamed play mentioned above. But it is more 
than likely that it was work done in preparation 
for the great conception he was to make his- 
torical the following summer at Kenilworth, and 
that it referred to his musical score for ‘The 
Lady of the Lake.’ It was the custom for the 
Master and some of the Children to accompany 
their sovereign on royal progresses, so the 
presence of Hunnis at Kenilworth was only to 
be expected. But the position in which he was 
placed there shows the high estimate in which 
he was held. The sibyl who welcomed her 
Majesty to Leicester’s home and prophesied her 
happy reign was his. ‘‘This device was invented, 
and the verses also written by M. Hunneyes, 
Master of her Majestyes Chappell.” Nichols 
and others comment on the delicate compliment 
of making all the deities in thecentral device gods 
of the water, as Elizabeth was then proud to be 
called the Queen of the Seas. Gascoyne’s ‘ De- 
vice of Echo’ was played one day, but his 
‘Device of Zabeta’ never came off. It was 
Hunnis who designed the whole water festivity. 
One part was not performed, the intended combat 
on thelake. The bulk of the plot, modified from 
Sir Thomas Malory’s Arthurian legends, was, 
however, happily performed, the Lady of the 
Lake, Sir Bruse sans pitié, the Triton and the 
Mermaid, Arion on the Dolphin’s back, and the 
pageant on the bridge: ‘‘ The verses, as I thinke, 
were penned some by Master Hunnes [sic], 
some by Master Ferrers, some by Master Gold- 
ingham”; that means the songs. Golding- 
ham represented Arion, and wrote the words of 
his own song ; indeed, L’Estrange says he flung 
off his disguise and said, ‘‘ Marry, I am not 
Arien at all, but honest Harry Goldingham,” 
which blunt discovery rather;pleased the Queen, 
but cannot have been pleasant to the Master. 
Two accounts are given of the performances— 
that by Gascoigne and that by Laneham. Gas- 
coigne, probably because he was suffering from 
the mortification of not having had his device 
represented, did not seem to have been so much 
affected by the music as Laneham, who says :— 

* Arion, that excellent and famous Musicien...... 
ryding alofte upon his old friend the Dolphin...... 
began a delectable ditty of a song well apted to a 
melodious noise compounded of six severall instru- 
ments...... byaskilful artist unto his parts so sweetely 
sorted, each part in his instrument so clean and 
sharpely touched, every instrument again in his 
kind so excellently tunable, and this in the evening 
of the day resounding from the callm waters, the 
hole armony conveyed in time, tune, and temper 
thus incomparably melodious, with what pleazure, 
with what sharpnes of conceyt, with what lyvely 
delighte this mought pears iuto the hearers harts 
I pray ye imagine...... I cannot express...... I have 
told ye a great matter noow. As for me, surely I 
was lulled in such liking and so loth too leave of, 
that moch adoo, a good while after had I to fynde 
me whear I was...... Ab, music is a nobl art.” 

The raptures of the worthy doorkeeper of the 
Privy Council over ‘The Dainty Device’ give 
a meaning to Shakspeare’s words in the ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ II. ii., evidently a re- 
membrance of that same spellbound evening 
when Oberon saw Cupid and 

A certain aim he took 

At a fair vestal, throned by the West. 

And Oberon himself remembered 


I eat upon a promontory 
And heard a mearemaide on a Dolphin’s bac 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civill at her song 
And certaine starres shot madly from their spheres 
To heare the Sea-maid’s music. 


In ‘Twelfth Night’ also there is an allusion to 
Arion on the dolphin’s back. 
Many things happened before another play 








was recorded. The Earl of Essex died in Ireland, 
by poison they said, and little Robin Hunnis, his 
page, suffered much from the tasting; ‘The 
Paradise of Dainty Devices’ appeared with 
many of the Master's poems interwoven ; the 
‘Hive full of Hunnye,’ a metrical rendering of 
the whole book of Genesis, was prepared for the 
press, and dedicated to the Earl of Leicester, 
who had thus honoured the author, and Thomas 
Newton had written the preface which tells us 
so much about his friend. In 1575 the Chapel 
Children had helped Richard Farrant and the 
Children of Windsor to present his play of 
‘Mutius Scevola.’ But it was not till 1577 
that the Children of the Chapel performed a 
play before the Queen at Richmond on 
St. John’s Day at night, ‘ The Historie of er 
The clerk either forgot the name or how to 
spell it, and the gap has never been filled. In 
the expenses we find, ‘‘ Boate hier to and from 
the Court to carry the Children of the Chapel to 
recite before my Lord Chamberlain.” They 
were “furnished from this office with verie 
many things aptly fitted for the same.” The 
next was in 1578-9 :— 

‘*The History of Loyaltie and Bewtie shewen at 
Whitehall on Shrove Monday at night enacted by 
the Children of the Chapell, furnished in this office 
with verie manie riche garments and properties 
aptly fitted for the same.” 

‘For an Iron for the Wagon that served in the 
plaie of Loyaltie and Bewtie 2s. 1d., for mending 
the scaling Ladder that served at the rock 8d, for 
nayles of sundry sorts used about the Clowde, and 
for drawing it up and down 6s 8d., gloves for the 
Children 18 paires xs., a garland of grapes and leaves 
for Baccusand another of Roses for —— used in the 
plaie of Loyaltie and Bewtie.” 

The title suggests that of a previous Master, Cor- 
nish, who in 1515 played before Henry VIII. 
‘The Triumph of Love and Bewtie.’ 

On December 27th, 1579, was performed 
“A history of Alucius shewed at Whitehall on St. 
John’s Day at night enacted by the Children of the 
Chapeli, with many garments new made, many 
altered and translated, whereon was imployed for 
Head Attyres, sleeves, canyons, Cases for Hoase, 
Skarfs, garters, and other reparacious, tenne elles of 
sarcenet, a Cittie, a Battlement and eighteen paires 
of gloves.” 

In the account of the Treasurer of the 
Chamber appears the payment for this : — 

“Jan, 25th, 1579/80. Vaid the Master of the 
Children 6. 13s. 4d. and by waie of reward 31. 6s. 8d, 
iu all 102.” 

In the following season of 1580 he had 
“A storie of —— enacted on Shrove Sondaie at 
night by the Children of the Queens Majesty Chapel 
wherein was ymployed 17 newe sutes of Apparell, 
2 new hats of velvet, 20 ells of single sarcenet for 
facing, bands, scarfes and girdles, one citty, one 
pallace, and 18 paires of gloves.” 

For this again Hunnis received 31. 6s. 8d. above 
the ordinary fee, in all 10/. 

In 1581-2 there were two plays, and a longer 
interval between performance and payment than 
usual :— 

‘*The treasurer To the M' of the Children of her 
Majestys Chapell upon the Councell’s Warrant dated 
at Greenwich Ist April 1582 for two plaies, thone 
presented before her Majesty on the last day of 
December and thother on Shrove Tewsdaie, the 
some of 20 marks and by way her Majestys speciall 
reward 20 nobles, in all 202.’—Harl. MS. 1641. 

At the close of the year Hunnis has 
“a comodie or Morrall devised on a game of the 
Cards shewed on St. Stephens Daie at night before 
her Majestie at Windsor enacted by the Children 
of her Majesties Chapell, furnished with many 
thivgs in this office, whereof some were translated, 
some newe made and employed therein viz. Twoe 
Clothes of Canvas 20 Elles of Sarcenet for 4 pavilions 
and girdles of the boyes and 18 paires of gloves.” 

“To William Hunnys M* of the Children of the 
Chapell, upon the Counsaills Warrant, dated at 
Richmond 17th Feb. 1582 for presenting of a play 
before her Matie with the saide children on Sé. 
Stephens daie last paste at Wiudsor 61. 13s, 4d., and 
by way of reward toward charges and reparations 
678. 8d, in all 107.”—Pipe Office, 542. 

It is possible that Sir John Harington refers to 
this comedy in his brief ‘ Apology of Poetrie,’ 
1591 :— 
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“Then for comedies to speake of a London 
Comedie, how much good matter, yea, and matter 
of State, is there in that Comedie cald the Play of 
the Cards......of which Comedie I cannot forget the 
saying of a notable wise counsellor that is now dead 
(Sir Fraunces Walsingham) who when some (to 
sing Placebo) advised that it should be forbidden, 
because it was somewhat too plaine, and indeed, as 
the old saying is (sooth boord is no boord), yet he 
would have it allowed, adding it was fit that they 
which doe that they should not, should hear that 
they would not.” 

Here the Revels Book fails, and the 
troubles of Hunnis reach a crisis. Very 
likely he angered many by this last-men- 
tioned play of the Cards. Perhaps he had 
offended the Earl of Leicester by dedicating his 
‘Seven Sobbes’ to the Countess of Sussex; 
perhaps it was through the introduction of Lyly 
into the work of the Revels; perhaps it was 
only the effect of old age. But a touching 
appeal is preserved in the State Papers, 1583, 
from poor William Hunnis, that, owing to the 
rise in prices, he could no longer manage to run 
the expenses of twelve children, with an usher 
to manage them, and a ‘‘ woman servant to 
keep them clean,” on his allowance of 40/1. a 
year. His predecessors in office had been 
crushed with the burden, and it pressed much 
more hardly upon him. The new ‘‘ Queen’s 
company of players,” chosen in March, 1582/3, 
carried all before them for a time. 

There are gaps in the manuscripts that 
record his doings, there are blanks in the 
titles of recorded plays— but I think that 
sufficient has been grouped together to let 
us expect some day to find more. Two 
poems ascribed to him in ‘ England’s Helicon’ 
appearing in 1600, three years after his death, 
seem to me to have been songs drawn from some 
of his plays. Some writers take it for granted 
that Lyly, and not Hunnis, wrote the plays for 
the Chapel Children. But Lyly certainly did 
not do so before 1580, and I do not think he 
commenced until 1583, just before the publica- 
tion of 

“ Alexander, Campaspe, and Diogenes, played 
before the Queen’s Majestie on Twelfe Day at night 
by her Majesty’s Ciildren and the Children of 
Paules. Imprinted at London for Thomas Cadman, 
1584, 4to.” 

Lyly was not destined to be any more fortu- 
nate than Hunnis. Two letters of his to the 
Queen, concerning his poverty in her service 
of the Revels, show wonderful bitterness. 

I have hitherto only given definite facts con- 
cerning the relations of William Hunnis to the 
drama, but I have strong grounds for believing 
that some of the best anonymous interludes of 
his time were written by him, though space 
prevents my dwelling on my arguments, 

CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPES. 


THE DALY THEATRICAL PORTRAITS, 


THE late Augustin Daly’s collection of thea- 
trical portraits is, like his splendid library of 
dramatic and other books referred to last week, 
but badly catalogued. Few of the items are 
really important. First of all comes a portrait 
of Ben Jonson, by Gerard Honthorst (No. 722) ; 
this is described as ‘‘ the original from which all 
subsequent portraits have been copied.” If 
American collectors are satisfied with this kind 
of bald statement, they are infinitely more com- 
plaisant than Englishmen are. But no English 
cataloguer would make such an assertion with- 
out giving some tangible proof in its support. 
It is generally admitted that the portrait at 
Knole, which was exhibited by Lord Sackville 
at the Tudor Exhibition in 1890 (387), is the 
original portrait. It has been at Knole for 
many generations. There are many old repeti- 
tions of this portrait, one of which is in the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

The second notable portrait in the Daly cata- 
logue is the so-called Cosway portrait of Shak- 
speare, here described as by an ‘‘ unknown” 
painter, but ‘believed to be by an Italian 
artist.” The ‘‘Italian artist” is Zucchero, and 





this portrait is one of three of Shakspeare 
which have been attributed to him—all equally 
fictitious, as Mr. Sidney Lee points out. This 
portrait originally belonged to Richard Cosway 
the artist, and was in the sale of his pictures in 
1821 ; it was exhibited at Stratford-upon-Avon 
in 1864, and was for some time the property of 
Mr. J. A. Langford, of Birmingham. It has 
been engraved by H. Green, by Holl for Wivell’s 
‘Enquiry,’ 1827, and it is reproduced in J. 
Parker Norris’s very interesting work on ‘ Por- 
traits of Shakespeare,’ Philadelphia, 1885. 

The third portrait of theatrical interest is one 
of Peg Woffington, catalogued as by Hogarth. 
This was purchased at Lord Lonsdale’s sale, 
June 18th, 1887, for 105 guineas, and a full 
description of the picture is given in Messrs. 
Christie’s sale catalogue. This portrait, like 
several others of which I have particulars, is not 
included in Mr. Austin Dobson’s monograph of 
Hogarth. The Daly collection includes a second 
portrait of Peg Woffington, but this is only 
“ attributed to Hogarth.” 

Only three other portraits in the Daly collec- 
tion need be mentioned, viz., one of Junius 
Brutus Booth as Sir Giles Overreach, and David 
Garrick as Tancred, both by unknown artists, 
and a portrait of Nell Gwyn, by ‘‘ Wolfsen.” 

W. R. 








Bramatic Gossiy. 


Mr. Martin Harvey has been for some days 
out of the bill at the Prince of Wales’s, at 
which house he has now reappeared. During 
his absence his part of Don Juan was taken by 
Mr. H. Nye Chart. The piece, we hear, is to 
be this night withdrawn. 

At the Shaftesbury on Monday, in presence 
of the Prince of Wales and an eminently 
aristocratic public, was presented ‘Society’s 
Verdict,’ a four-act piece by X. L. We should 
suspect this melodrama of a French origin were 
it not too simple for such a source. Its plot is, 
indeed, a tangle of absurdity and eatravagance 
and its characters are thoroughly conventional. 
Mr. Henry Neville, Mr. Luigi Lablache, Miss 
Le Thiére, and Miss Constance Collier took 
part in the exposition of a piece which fortunately 
is only intended to serve as a stop-gap, and is 
barely strong enough for that purpose. 

Tue task of translating ‘L’Aiglon’ of M. 
Rostand has been confided by Mr. Charles 
Frohman to Mr. Louis N. Parker. The scene 
of its production will presumably be the Garrick 
Theatre, which will be reopened by Mr. Frohman 
in April, with Mrs. Leslie Carter as Zaza. 
‘Madame Butterfly,’ by Mr. Belasco, is also to 
be given in the course of the season. 

‘Bonnie Dunpez’ is shortly to be withdrawn 
from the Adelphi, as is ‘Nurse!’ from the Globe. 

‘THERE AND Back,’ a farcical comedy in three 
acts, by Mr. George Arliss, will succeed at 
Terry’s Theatre ‘The Passport,’ when that 
piece, the revival of which is fixed for the 14th 
of April, is withdrawn. 

A comepy by Mr. R. C. Carton will succeed 
at the Criterion Theatre ‘His Excellency the 
Governor,’ so soon as the run of that piece is 
over. In this, in compliance with what now 
seems established custom in the case of Mr. 
Carton’s comedies, Miss Compton (Mrs. Carton) 
will appear. 

‘THe WispoM oF THE WIsE,’ a play by John 
Oliver Hobbes, has been secured by Mr. George 
Alexander for ultimate production at the St. 
James’s. - 

Ar Ford’s Opera-house, Baltimore, Miss 
Rehan has made, as Lady Teazle, her first 
appearance since the death of her manager, 
Mr. Augustin Daly. 








To CokresponDeNnts.—C, H.—E. F.—W. H. W.—G. D. 
—received. 

J. de S.—Many thanks; but some of us are little better. 

M. B.—Will be considered. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





MESSRS. BELL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


CHEAPER REISSUE, crown 8vo. 33s. 6d. net, 


ACHIEVEMENTS of CAVALRY, 
with a Chapter on MOUNTED INFANTRY, 
By General Sir EVELYN WOOD, V.C. G.C,B, 
G.C.M.G., &c. 


Imperial 8vo. 28s. net. 


A TREATISE on STAIR BUILD. 
ING and HANDRAILING. Intended for the 
Use of House and Ship Joiners, Builders, 
Architects, and Students. By WILLIAM 
MOWAT, M.A., Science Master, School of 
Science and Art, Barrow-in-Furness, late Ex. 
aminer in Ship Joinery to the City and Guilds 
of London Institute, and ALEXANDER 
MOWAT, M.A., Science Master, School of 
€cience and Art, Barrow-in-Furness, With 
440 Illustrations. 





Imperial 8vo. 12, 11s, 6d. net. 


A HISTORY of GOTHIC ART in 
ENGLAND. By E. 8. PRIOR. With about 
300 Illustrations by G. C. Horsley. 





Post 8vo, 5s, net, 


CORREGGIO. With 40 Illustrations 


anda Photogravure Frontispiece. By SELWYN 
BRINTON, M.A., Author of ‘The Renaissance 
in Italian Art.’ [Bell’s Great Masters. 


THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
NEW VOLUME. 
Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 


Cloth, 1s. 6d, net; leather, 2s. net. 





BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES, crown 8vo. 1:. 6d. each. 
CARLISLE. By C. Eley. With 29 


Illustrations, 


ST. PAUL'S. By tiie Rev. Arthur 
DIMOCK, M.A., Rector of Wetherden, Suffolk. 
With 39 Illustrations. 

* * Large-Paper Edition, 250 Copies only, 2s, 6d. net. 





BELL’S 
ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 
NEW VOLUME, pott 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
VIRGIL.—ASNEID. Book III. Edited, 

with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by 


L. D. WAINWRIGHT, M.A., Assistant Master 
at St, Paul’s School. 


BELL’S ILLUSTRATED 
LATIN READERS. 
Pott 8vo, 1s. each. 


SCALZ PRIMZ. Simple Stories 


and Fables for Translation, with Notes and 
Vocabulary. By J. G. SPENCER, B.A, 
St. Paul’s Preparatory School. 


SCALA MEDIA. Extracts from 
Eutropius and Cesar. With Notes ard 
Vocabulary. By PERCY A. UNDER 
HILL, M.A. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden, 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


oo 


DEAN FARRAR’S NEW WORK ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


NOTICE.—The LIFE of LIVES: 


Fresh Studies in the Life of Christ, by 


the Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, will be published 


shortly, price 15s. 








NOTICE.—A Volume of PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS dy H. 
SUTHERLAND EDWARDS will shortly be issued, price 7s. 6d. 








NOTICE.—An TIllustrated Edition of MAX PEMBERTON’S recent 
War Novel, The GARDEN of SWORDS: a Story of the Siege 
of Strasburg, has just been published, price 6s. 








NOTICE.—A COURSE of LANDSCAPE PAINTING in WATER 
COLOURS, by J. MACWHIRTER, R.A., with upwards of 20 
Coloured Plates, will be ready shortly, price 5s. 











A NEW WORK BY MR. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. 
NOTICE.—U~. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER’S New Work entitled 


OUR GREAT CITY; or, London the Heart of the Empire, 
with 40 Full-Page Illustrations, will be shortly published, price 1s. 9d. 


NOTICE.—A New Work entitled WITH DANTE in PARADISE: 
Short Readings from the ‘Paradiso,’ by ROSE E. SELFE, 
illustrated, will be published shortly, price 2s. 





NOTICE.—M. A. T. QUILLER COUCH’S (Q) New Novel, The 
SHIP of STARS, price 6s., has been twice reprinted to meet the | 


large demand. | 


NOTICE. —A New Illustrated Edition of R. L. STEVENSON’S | 


TREASURE ISLAND is now on Sale, price 6s. 
nearly 50 New and Original Illustrations by Wal Paget. | 


It contains | 








NOTICE.—. M. H. SPIELMANN’S New Work, JOHN RUSKIN: | 


a Sketch of his Life, his Work, and his Opinions, with Personal | | 
Reminiscences, price 5s., is already reprinting. The Work con- 





tains numerous Portraits and other Illustrations. 
| 


UNICODE: the Universal Telegraphic Phrase Book. Desk | 
EDITION, demy 8vo. price 2s. 6d. POCKET EDITION, size 5in. wide by 2} in. deep, price | 
2s. 6d. 

*.* The Military Authorities have decided that Officers on Active Duty in South Africa will be | 
allowed the use of UNICODE, subject to the approval of the Press Censor. By means of this work the | 
cost of Telegraphic Communication is immensely reduced, 


READY SHORTLY, price 6d. 


CASSELL’S PICTORIAL GUIDE to 


the CLYDE. With 12 Coloured Plates, including a Map. 


READY SHORTLY, paper, price 6d ; cloth, price 1s. 


CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 


0 PARIS. proreeey illustrated. With Plan and Guide to the 
oes Exhibition. 


NOTICE. —MR. ARNOLD.FORSTER’S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, p- 


Jusely illustrated, price 5s, is again 
reprinting to meet the large demand. 





READY SHORTLY, boards, price 2s. 6d. 


SCARLET and BLUE. Songs for 


Soldiers and Sailors. By JOHN FARMER. Cheap Edition. 


READY SHORTLY, price 1s. 
NEW VOLUME OF “WORK” HANDBOOKS. 


ELECTRIC BELLS: How to Make 


and Fit Them. With numerous Illustrations. 


READY SHORTLY, price 2s. 


PRACTICAL METAL PLATE 


WORK. With numerous Illustrations. 





BOOKS FOR THE SPRINGTIME, 
OUR RARER BRITISH BREED- 


ING BIRDS: their Nests, Eggs, and Summer Haunts. By 
RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.8 Wit h about 70 Illustrations from 
Photographs by C. Kearton. Price 7s. 6d. 


WILD LIFE at HOME: How to 


Study and Photograph It. By RICHARD KEARTON, F.ZS. 
Illustrated from Photographs by C. Kearton. Cloth gilt, price 6s. 


WITH NATURE and a CAMERA: 


being the Adventures and Observations - a Leys Naturalist and 
an Animal Photographer. By R. KEARTON, FZ With 8 “e 
Frontispiece and ae Picture leuaens from pat. 

C. Kearton. Price 


BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS: How, 


Where, and When to Find and Identify Them. By R KEARTON, 
F.Z8. With phy 130 Illustrations from Photographs by 
C. Kearton. Price 2 


BIRDS’ NESTS, EGGS, and EGG- 


COLLECTING. By R. KEARTON. F.ZS. with 2 22 Coloured Plates. 
and Eggs. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Price 5s. 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. 


Popular Edition. 6 vols. By Prof. F. E. HULME, F.L .S. a 
wi yo 40 Coloured Plates in each. and Descriptive ‘Text. 

price 3s. 6d. each ; in paste grain, 6 vols. in box to match, aed oe. 
eee. 


FAMILIAR GARDEN FLOWERS. 


Popular Edition. 5 vols. By Prof. F. E. HULME, F.LS. 
With 40 Coloured Plates in each, and re Text begs SHIRLEY 
rrain, 5 vols. in box 














HIBBERD os = 6d. each ; in past 
to match, price 2 





WAR BOOKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED, price 63. 


“The DEATH or GLORY BOYS”: 


the = of the 17th Lancers. By D.H. PARRY. With Frontis- 
piec 


MEMORIES and STUDIES of WAR 


and PEACE. By ARCHIBALD FORBES, LL.D. Cheap Edition. 
Price 63. 








|The BLACK WATCH. The Record 


ofan Historic Regiment. By ARCHIBALD FORBES, LL.D. Price 6s. 


BRITAIN’S ROLL of GLORY; or, 


the Victoria Cross, its Heroes. and their Valour. By D. H. ‘4 ARRY 
Illustrated. Cheap Edition. Price 3s 6d. 


‘The WARS of the NINETIES. A 


—— = of the Warfare of the Last Ten Years of the Nineteenth 
Ce By A. HILLIARD —— Profusely illustrated. 
Compiase in 1 vol. price 7s. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitep, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


—_—~>— 


VOLUME IV. READY IMMEDIATELY, 


THE ANGLO-SAXON 
REVIEW. 


A QUARTERLY MISCELLANY. 


EDITED BY 


Lady RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL. 
Small folio, bound in leather, price 21s, net. 


CONTENTS. 
ON the BINDING of THIS VOLUME. Cyril Daven- 
port, F.S.A. 
HUMPLEBEE. George Gissing. 


ANGLING REMINISCENCES in ENGLAND and the 
TROPICS. Susan, Countess of Malmesbury. 


SIGURD. Maurice Baring. 
The LIKENESS of the NIGHT. Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
ON a PORTRAIT of EDGAR ALLAN POE. Francis 


Howard. 


Tue CRIMEA and the CAPE: Parallel and Contrast. 
Major Arthur Griffiths. 


MACAULAY and his CRITICS. Herbert Paul. 
A NOTE on RUSKIN. Frederick Wedmore. 


SOME LETTERS and RECOLLECTIONS of LORD 
BEACONSFIELD and Others. Lady Dorothy Nevill. 


BETWEEN the RED MOON and the MOOR. Dora 
Greenwell McChesney. 


A FAMOUS FRENCH CHATEAU. V. Hussey-Walsh. 


The LAITER-DAaY FIGHTING ANIMAL. Poultney 
Bigelow. 


PRETORIA. C. W. Boyd. 
A CENTURY of WOMEN. Lady Jeune. 
CATERINA CORNARO. Alethza Wiel. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE FOR THE DRAMA? William 
Archer. 


The MASTER of the GAME. W. A. Baillie Grohman. 
IMPRESSIONS and OPINIONS. 
NOTES on PORTRAITS. Lionel Cust, F.S.A. 


With Seven Illustrations in Photogravure. 





NEW NOVELS. 


TRIALS of the BANTOCKS. By 
G. 8. SIREET, Author of ‘ The Autobiography 
of a Boy,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Juse out. 


A SISTER to EVANGELINE. By 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, Author of ‘ The 
Fo the Forest.’ Crown 8Vvo. 6s. 
[Just out. 


The ACROBAT. By John D. Barry. 


Crown 8vo, 68. [Just out. 


The WHITE DOVE. By W.J. Locke, 


Author of ‘ Idols,’ ‘ Derelicts,’ &e. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. [Second Edition. 


ONE QUEEN TRIUMPHANT. By 
FRANK MATHEW, Author of ‘ Defender of 
the Faith,’ ‘Spanish Wine,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 63 


The REALIST. By Herbert Flower- 
DEW, Author of ‘A Celibate’s Wife.’ Crown 
Svo. cluth, ts. 


The JUDGMENT of HELEN. By 
THOMAS CuBB, Author of ‘ Carpet Courtship,’ 
‘Mr. Passingham,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

READY NEXT WEEK. 


RUDYARD KIPLING: a Criticism. 
By KICHARD LE GALLIENNE. With a 
Bibliography. Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d. net. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, Vigo Street, London, W. 





BENNET BURLEIGH’ 8 WAR BOOK. 
NATAL CAMPAIGN. 
By BENNET BURLEIGH. 
Price 6s. 


NATATI CAMPAIGN. 
By BENNET BURLEIGH. 
Price 6s. 


- HE 


ai 
THE NATAL CAMPAIGN. 
By BENNET BURLEIGH. 
With 13 Full-Page Lilustrations and 3 Maps. Price 6s. 
FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED ON DAY OF PUBLICATION. 
SECOND EDITION READY NEXT WEEK. 
THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 





YHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
APRIL, 1900. 
OUR MILITARY NEEDS. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 
FIFrY-EIGHT YEARS, as CHILD and WOMAN, in SOUTH AFRICA. 
Edited by Maynard Butler. 
The FUTURE of SOUTH AFRICA. By Wm. Hosken, Chairman 
Vitlander Council. 
The HOUSE of MOLIERE. By W. E. Garrett Fisher. 
IBSEN'S NEW DRAMA. By James Joyce. 
The NEXT AGRICULTURAL CENSUS. By William E. Bear. 
GERMANY as a NAVAL POWER. By Dr. Karl Blind. 
“ WITH BUT AFTER.” By Rollo Appleyard. 
UNCHANGING DOGMA and CHANGEFUL MAN. By Wilfrid Ward. 
A ROYAL VISIT to IRELAND. By Michael MacDonagh. 
An AMERICAN PARALLEL to the PRESENT CAMPAIGN. By 
Major E 8. Valentine. 
The CONFEDERATION of SOUTH AFRICA. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 
The LATE CAMPAIGN in NATAL. 
IONA. PartII. By Fiona Macleod. 
Chapman & Hall, Limited, London. 


THE JOURNAL of EDUCATION. 
APRIL. 


The NEW UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 

EXPERIMENT in the TEACHING of ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 
By Benchara Branford. 

REFORMS in MODERN LANGUAGE EXAMINATIONS. 
Kirkman. 

TUCK-SHOPS. By R. F. Cholmeley. 

POSITIVISM and POETRY. 

A HARD CASE from the ANTIPODES. 
Roard of Education Act—The New Code—Alleyn School Case—The 
War in Public Schools—The Teaching of Patriotism—Schools in 
Irish-speaking Districts—The Geograp i Women’s 
Degrees. 

PRIZE COMPETITIONS :—Translation (Two Guineas) ; General Infor- 
mation Paper (Two Guineas). 

Price 6d. ; post free, 74d. 
Offices: 3, Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





By F. B. 








NOW READY. 
Price 2s.; or, post free, 2s. 6d. 
THE 
N EWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY, 1900. 


FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL ISSUE. 


Containing full particulars of every Newspaper, Review, 
and Periodical published in the United Kingdom and the 
British Isles. 


The Newspaper Map of the United Kingdom, 
The Continental, American, Indian, and 
Colonial Papers, 

AND 
A Directory of the Class Papers and Periodicals. 


C. Mitchell & Co. Advertising Contractors, 
land 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 





FIFIH EDITION, ENLARGED, One Shilling, post free. 


I EAFNESS and its TKEATMENT, with Cases 
of Nervous Deafness. By ROBERT 'T. COOPER, M.A. M.D. 
London: James Epps & Co., Limited, 170, Piccadilly, and 48, Thread- 
needle Street. 


NOTES and QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—A Bibliography of Edward FitzGerald—“ No class ”—Date of 
Building | of Rome— La Belle Sauvage— Antique Escutcheon Embroi- 
dery —*‘ Seriff’’—Tom-all-Alone’s — “ Chevril” — “ W — Oldest 
Seuporee—Agetl 1st. 


QUERIES :—Arms of Sir Thomas More—Chadwell, M.P.— De Cardonnel 
—Fonblanque — Shield of Brawn—Pythagoras and Christianity— 
‘ Amphigouris ” — Mawdesley Family = Assassin of William the 
Silent—Cross near Wycoller Hall—* Putrem” in Virgil—Goat in 
Folk-lore —Price paid for China - Crown Oftice—Bar-at-Gin & Co.— 
‘- Warglass ’ —‘‘ Be the day weary,’’ &c.—Mr. Ongley—Sir N. Rich— 

H. de Burgh. 


REPLIES :—The Place-name Oxford — Vice-Admiral — “ Ignaging ” — 
Wooden Horse—* Tankage ’’—Cremitt Money —‘ Adventures in the 





(NINTH SERIES.) 


Moon’—* Johnson asa Grecian ’—" Widow" Faget —‘In Gordano’ J 
—Pictures in Handwriting —* ‘ Heel- oe “Cobblers’ Wax ”— 
‘The Roman wash” "—St. Jordan-—-‘ Anothe: . ..to”—“ Hudger’’— 
‘Mayfair marriages” — Keclam: aiden mE wr—List of 
Fighters at Flodden—Adelbright of Nortel Polder” : “ al 


hole’ ’—Heraldic Supporters o' _ Sovereigns—‘‘ Hoodoc! 
‘ La fe endrycza al subieran ben. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Nevill’s ‘Memoirs of Monsieur d’ Artagnan ’— 
Prevost’s ‘Glossary of the Dialect of Cumberland ’"—Eley’s‘ Carlisle : 
its Cathedral and See’ 7 Doug’ "s * Cromwell's Scotch paigns’— 
* The Library ’—Dix’s ‘ Books printed in Dublin.’ 

Notices to Correspondents. 

Price 4d.; by post, 4}d. 


Published by John C. Francis, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





SOME FRUITS 
OF SOLITUDE. 
By WILLIAM PENN. 


With an Introduction by 
EDMUND GOSSE, 

And a Photogravure Portrait of PENN 
From a Drawing by Mr. EDMUND J. SULLIVAN. 
Grey cloth, price 2s. 6d. net ; 
grey leather, 3s. 6d. net ; grey calf, 4s. 6d. net, 


Mr. S. T. FREEMANTLE ‘¢e- 
grets to announce that owing 
to the great demand for his 
reprint of this almost forgotten 
little book, it has been found 
necessary to postpone its publi- 
cation till next week. 


Mr. FREEMANTLE also begs to 
announce, in answer to numer- 
ous inquiries, that the whole 
of the Large-Paper Edition of 
The WORKS of GILBERT 
WHITE, at 71. net, 2 vols., is 


over-subscribed. 


217, PICCADILLY, W. 


Just out, price Sixpence net, 
STRONOMY for the 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





YOUNG. 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 


BRIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick ae E.C. 


THE 


IVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 





FIRE. LIFE. ENDOWMENTS. ANNUITIES. 
Invested Funds .. ee oo «+ £9,695,359. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 


Head Offices : 

1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


INSURED AGAINST, AND 
FIDELITY BONDS 


GRANTED BY THE 


RAlLway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Establisned 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4 150,000. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON N, ‘Secretary. 


PPs's COCOA. 








The Most Nutritious. 
EPPs's COCOA. Grateful and Comforting. 
KPPs's COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 


Kress COCOA. With Natural Flavour only. 





MAGNESIA. 


DIXNEFORD' Ss 
HEARTBURN, 
UT, 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY a the STOMACH, 
INDIGESTION, 
wood for Delicate Constitutions, 


ren, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


and 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS.” 


Fully illustrated, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. each ; half-leather, gilt tops, 6s. each. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
BISMARCK and the NEW GERMAN EMPIRE: how it Rose 


and What it Displaced. By J. W. HEADLAM, M.A, Fellow of King’s College. 


ALEXANDER the GREAT. By Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Pro- 


fessor of Greek, Cornell University. 


CHARLEMAGNE (CHARLES the GREAT): the Hero of Two 


Nations. By H. W. CARLESS DAVIS, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
[Heady April 2, 


LIFE BEYOND DEATH: a Review of the Growth and Changes 


of Belief on the Subject, and a Study of the Present Attitude of the Church, and of Scientific 
Investigation, together with a Consideration of the Question whether Personal Existence after 
Death is capable of Demonstration. By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


IMPRESSIONS of SPAIN. By James Russell Lowell. Edited 


by JOSEPH B. GILDER. Introduction by A.A. ADEE. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


WOMEN and ECONOMICS. A Study of the Economic Relations 


between Men and Women as a Factor in Social Evolution. By CHARLOTTE PERKINS 
STETSON. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 





NEW LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


24, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, ENGLAND; AND NEW YORK. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE POWER OF WOMANHOOD ; 
OR, MOTHERS AND SONS. 


A Book for Parents and those in Loco Parentis. 
By ELLICE HOPKINS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 


‘*This wise and earnest book.” — Guardian. 

‘‘It is a sincere and useful appeal for seriously meeting a great problem.”—Literature. 

‘* This volume is written with an earnestness and seriousness which must command respect, and the 
delicacy and moral sincerity with which a difficult subject is treated will appeal even to the most sensitive 
of minds. In dealing with education and the formation of character the authoress writes much that is 
of value.”—Glasgow Herald. 

‘*We should be glad to know that the book found its way into the hands of a large number of both 
mothers and fathers,”—Literary World. 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 3, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 





NOW READY, 2s. 6d., or bound in art cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE DECORATIVE ART OF 
SIR E. BURNE-JONES. 


By AYMER VALLANCE, M.A, F.S.A. 


Being the EASTER ART ANNUAL, 1900, or Extra Number of the ART JOURNAL. 
With 4 PLATES PRINTED in COLOURS of Subjects hitherto unpublished, and over 50 ILLUSTRATIONS in the Text, 


The GREAT MASTERS of DECORATIVE ART—SIR E. 


BURNE-JONES, WILLIAM MORRIS, WALTER CRANE. Bound together in art canvas, with gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
SIR E. BURNE-JONES. I. His Life and Work. II. His Deco- 
rative Art. Bound together in cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
London: THE ART JOURNAL OFFICE, 26, Ivy Lane, E.C. 








L OVE, SPORT, and a DOUBLE EVENT. By | NoO8wice UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
B, GILPIN, Author of ‘ Ranchland,’ &c. SOCIETY. Founded 1797. 

C Three-and- Sixpence. 

London: The Leadenhall Press, Limited, 50, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


SOME MODERN LEADWORK; Ceannacroc, 
;. The ion of Churches (Architectural Asso- | 
ciation Meeting) ; ‘provincial Architectural Societies; New Bank, | 
Fagor Te a Country pnp hpanee —BSee the Peco ue of Maren 31 (4d. ; | 
hrough any Newsagent, or from the isher of the 
Butider, aera G Catherine Street, foasen, W.C. 


HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH—Surrey Street. 
| 50, Fleet Street, E.C.; 71,72, King ¥ vee one. 
LONDON OFFICES aed 31, Lincoln's Inn Field 8, 
lly, 





W.; and 1, Victoria — hg sw. 


Amount Insured .,........0s0008 £380,000,000 
Claims Paid ......ccccccscccccccce £13,800,000 





Agents Wanted in pistelgpenren! a ~“tealanains to be made o 
either of the above London Offi 
Norwich, March 25, 1900. 





In demy 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. ; roxburghe, Hand-made 
Paper, 10s. 6d. net ; Large Paper, 1/. 11s. 6d. net. 


NOW READY. 
THE TWELFTH VOLUME OF THE 


TOPOGRAPHICAL SECTION 


THE GENTLEMAN'S 
MAGAZINE LIBRARY. 


Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 
CONTAINING :— 
SURREY AND SUSSEX. 
The previous Volumes contain : 
Bedfordshire, Berkshire, and 
Buckinghamshire. 
. Cambridgeshire, Cheshire, Cornwall, 
and Cumberland. 
. Derbyshire, Devonshire, and Dorsetshire. 
. Durham, Essex, and Gloucestershire. 
. Hampshire, Herefordshire, Hertfordshire, 
and Huntingdonshire. 
. Kent and Lancashire. 
. Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, Middlesex, 
and .Monmouthshire. 
. Norfolk, Northamptonshire, 
Northumberland. 
9. Nottinghamshire, Oxfordshire, 
and Rutland. 
10. Shropshire and Somersetshire. 
11. Staffordshire and Suffolk. 


The Topographical Section of THE GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGAZINK LIBRARY contains a mass of valuable in- 
formation concerning the Counties of England, which is of 
the greatest interest to Residents, Topographers, Antiquaries, 
and others. 


on Pe Cc db - 


ao nom 


SECOND a Rl gs rl AND ENLARGED, 


In crown wd poy ae 6s, 


The RIGHT to BEAR ARMS. 


By ‘ ’ the Writer of the Series of Articles which 
jo et =" in the Saturday Review over that Signature. 
‘*We cordially recommend this little book to those who 
are ignorant of such matters, and are not above learning 
sometbing of the elementary rules of heraldry, even though 
they may be certain of their own right to use arms. The 
book is forcibly and clearly written, the arguments are 
unanswerable and supported by extracts from ancient docu- 
ments, and many common delusions about arms are 
exposed.” — Spectator. 
NEW WORK ON FOLK-LORE. 
Tastefully printed and bound in cloth, price 5s. 


STORYOLOGY: Essays in Folk- 


Lore, ~ ima and Plant-Lore. By BENJAMIN 
TAYLO 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo. c'oth, gilt lettered, price 5s. 


The STRUGGLE for EMPIRE. 


A Story of the Year 2236. By ROBERT WILLIAM 
COLE. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


JACK and JEANNIE. By E. 


PERRY. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
In crown 8vo. paper cover, illustrated, price Is. net. 


IN MODERN SPAIN: Some 


Sketches and Impressions. By REGINALD ST. 
BARBH, Author of ‘ Francesca Halstead: a Tale of San 
Remo.’ Illustrated by A. J. Wall. 

‘To pick out the salient features of a race, and present 
them in a manner which shall be at once charming and 
instructive, requires judgment, discrimination, and tact; 
and that Mr. Reginald St. Barbe possesses these qualities 
there can be no doubt. It is quite apparent that he does 
love the country he has chosen, and in * In Modern Spain’ he 
brings to his readers some of that romance and charm which 
has won for sunny Spain the reputation of being the most 
romantic country in the world.”—Black and White. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 
62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’S |SEND 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


OURTH EDITION IS READ FOR 
SIR HERBERT MAXW ELL’S NEW LIFE of WELLIN GTON. 2 vols. 36s. net. 
“An admirable book.””—Lorp SALISBURY. ** Excellent.’”’—TZimes. ‘*A brilliant success.’’—Daily Graphic. 
“ By far the most complete and satisfactory biography of the great Duke.’”’—Field. 
A THIRD EDITION IS READY OF AN 


SIDE LIGHTS on SOUTH AFRICA. By Roy Devereux. With Map. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
** Does not contain a isis dull page.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
Demy 8vo. with 32 Full-Page Illustrations and Mews, 1 


The REMARKABLE HISTORY of the HUDSON’S BAY. COMPANY, including | EXPLANATORY 


that of the French Traders of North-Western Canada, and of the North-West, XY. and Astor Fur Gompantes. By 
GEORGE BRYC4, M.A. LL.D., Professor in Manitoba College, Winnipeg ; Délégué Régional de |’ Alliance Scientifique 
de Paris; Member of General Committee of British Association ; Fellow of American Association for Advancement 
of Science; Author of * Manitoba ’ (1882), ‘Short History of Canadian People’ (1887), ‘Canada in Winsor’s Nar 


and Crit. Hist. of Americ Ready shortly. © 
ret *,* Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. pi ata PAMPHLET 
BURMA. By Max and Berraa Ferrars. 300 pp. Text, and 450 Illustrations 


from Photographs. 1 vol. demy 4to. cloth extra, 30s. net. [Ready shortly. 
The life of the Burman is portrayed from the cradle to the grave. A series of 450 consecutive photographs illustrate | 
the characteristic situations in the life of the leading race, the aboriginal or hill races, the effects of scenery, the animals | AND 


ee NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, illustrated. | 
RUINED CITIES of "GEYLON : being a Description of Anuradhapura | 


and Polonaruwa. By HENRY W. CAVE, M.A. (In preparation. | 
A HISTORY of AMERICAN PRIVATEERS. By Epcar Sranron Mactay, ‘SPECIMEN 


A.M.; Author of ‘A History of the United States Navy,’ ‘ Reminiscences of the Old Navy’; Editor of the ‘Journal’ 
of William Maclay, U.S. Senator from Pennsylvania, 1789-91. With 37 Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 12s. éd. net. 


eady 
HISTORY of ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. W. Winosuzann, Professor of PLATE 
Philosophy in the University of Strassburg. Authorized Translation, by HERBERT ERNEST CUSHMAN, Ph.D., 
Instructor in Philosophy in Tufts College. From the Second German Edition. 8vo. cloth, 10:. 6d. net. (Read, ly. 


Fully illustrated, royal 8vo. 14s. net. OF 


EXPERTS on GUNS and SHOOTING. By G. T. TeaspALE BUCKELL. ready, 

Fourteen years” experience as Editor of Land and Water has brought the Author into contact with all the new Gunnery 
Inventions, as well as with the Inventors themselves. The views of the latter the Author records, each upon his strongest 
point in Gunnery, when, and only when, he can endorse them from his own long experience of sport. 


poate Boeieg x FOR ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS AND OTHERS. 


. with numerous Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net 9 
STANDARD POLYPHASE APPARATUS and SYSTEMS. By Maurice A. TISSOT S 


AUDIN, M.S. Mem.Am.Ins.E.E. (Ready. 
“The book is well supplied with illustrations and diagrams, which help out the already lucid demonstrations and 
descriptions of the text. It should be the more welcome because its subject is relatively novel in practice and hitherto 
little dealt witb, if at all, in technical literature of so general an address as this.’’"—Scotsman. 


The FLORAL ART of JAPAN: being a Second and Revised Edition of 


‘The FLOWERS of JAPAN and the ART of FLORAL ARRANGEMENT.’ By JOSIAH CONDER, F.R.I.B.A. | I F H 





With 14 Full-Page Coloured Pilates, 55 Full-Page Outline Plates, and 39 smaller Illustrations in the Te xt, all by 
Japanese Artists. Super-royal 4to. cloth gilt, 45s. net. (kt eady. 

‘* As a picture-book alone it is worth every penny of the 45s. which it costs. The fourteen coloured plates, the work of 
Japanese artists of the popu'ar school, are very beautiful, and the Shluyei Sha, whatever that may mean, who reproduced 
them, are clearly past-masters in the art of colour-printing. Indeed, I have seen no proof of the wonderful advance of the 
Japanese to equal this piece of sheer printing. In the text the ritual of flowers, so to speak, and the ceremonial uses of 
them are explained in a very elaborate and interesting manner.’’—Country Life Mlustrated. 





NEW WORK BY IGNATIUS DONNELLY. 
The CIPHER: in the Plays and on the Tombstone. By IGnatius DonNELLY, OF 
Author of ‘The Great Cryptogram : Francis Bacon’s Cipher in the So-called Shakespeare Plays.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The CATHEDRAL BUILDERS : the Story of a Great Guild. By Leaver 
SCOTT, Hon. Mem. Accademia delle Belle Arti, Florence, Author of ‘The Renaissance of Art in Italy,’ &c. About 


teady. 
80 Full-Page Illustrations. 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth extra, 454 pp. 21s. A 
| 


The DIUTURNAL THEORY of the EARTH; or, Nature’s System of 
**Is a very valuable contribution to the origins of modern European architecture.’’—Spectator. 


Constructing a Stratified Physical World. By WILLIAM ANDREWS. With Portrait cf Author, and 2 Maps. 
*,* Illustrated Prospectus sent post free on application. 


8vo. 575 pp. 16s. net. (Ready. 
VALUABLE TO ALL INTERESTED IN BOOKS 


ENTH EDITION, Revised and greatly Enlarged. Cloth, 6s. net. 
INSTRUCTION in PHOTOGRAPHY. By Sir W. pe W. Asyey, K.C.B. R.E. 
| 
yal 8vo. | 
The ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BUOKS for the YEAR 1899. Royal, 8:0. MAGNIFICENT 


D.C.L. F.R.S. [Nearly ready. 
The standard manual! of the eneeer ean 
It contains, as usual, the full Titles of all the Books of the Year 1899, under Author and Subject in one Continuous | 
Alphabet, as we all as a Classification under leading subjects ; and a List of London Publishers and their full Addresses. — 


| 
OND EDITION, READY. | 


‘“‘AN EXCKLLENT SHILLINGSWORTH IS SCRIBNER.’’—St. James's Gazette. 
’ A 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. April Number. ART 
CONTENTS. | 
The FIGHTING with METHUEN'’S DIVISION. Magersfontein (the third of the Scribner Articles on the War) is by 
H. J. Whigham, the Correspondent who went with the Column for the Relief of Kimberley. Illustrated with 


numerous hotographs by the Author. WO R K 
The CHARM of PARIS. By Ida M. Tarbell. Illustrations by L. Marchetti, A. Lepére, M. Steinlen, C. Huard, G. Jeanniot, . 
Henry McCarter, W. Glackens. | 
FRONTISPIECE. Drawing (to accompany ‘The Charm of Paris’) by L. Marchetti. | 
The LIGHT THAT FAILED NOT: aStory. By Henry van Dyke. Illustrations by Walter Appleton Clark. | 
The KANGAROO RAT. By Ernest Seton-Thompson. Illustrations by the Author. Author of ‘ Wild Animals I have 











Known.’ | 
TOMMY and GRIZEL. ByJ.M. Barrie. Chaps. XI.-XIII. Full-Page Illustration by Bernard Partridge. ° ° 
OLIVER CROMWELL, IV. The Irish and Scotch Wars. By Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrated with Original Drawings Forwarded free on application to 


by F. C. Yohn, Seymour Lucas, . hg Peixotto, Claude A. Shepperson, Frank Craig, Henry McCarter, and with Portraits. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, I 1172p, 


St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, London. 


| 
&e. &e. &e. 
Price ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. Annual Subscription, 15s. post free. | MESSRS. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO. 
| 
| 








Eiitorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The Editor ”’"—Adver and Busi Letters to ‘‘The Publisher’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, EC. 
Printed by Joun Epwarp Francis, Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Charcery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—faturday, March 31, 1900. 
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